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Wou_.p you like to have any of your 
friends see Unity? If so,send us their 
addresses and we will send sample 
copies. — : 3 

Dr. Morean Dix, of old Trinity, 
New York, has felt the necessity to de- 
nounce the now frequent practice of 
orthodox ministers, of finding sermon 
texts outside the Bible, very often in 
Shakespeare. 


Tue Presbyterian and free churches 


of Scotland have been moving for the 


relaxation of the subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith. .A majority of stu- 
dents at Glasgow Free Church College 
lately voted for the entire abolition of 
the Confession of Faith. 


_ From the Union Signal we learn 

that Frances Power Cobbe’s “Duties of 
Women” is being translated into Japan- 
ese, and that she is co-operating with 


the Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union in its work of mercy to dumb 
animals, 

In Zhe Presbyterian several wri- 
ters have been discussing modes of 
public worship with reference to im- 
proving them. One asks very searching 
questions as to the office of prayer,—the 
effect of extempore and ungrammatical 

prayers upon those who are expected to 
breathe their silent Amens, “ And does 
the very frequent use of the name of 
the Lord help or hinder true worship ?” 
Another objects to the distinction made 
between preaching and worship. “ Le- 
gitimate preaching is the bringing of 
truths of inspiration into contact with 


the mind and heart of the hearer, evok- 
ing responsive emotions of love, repent- 
ance, and fresh purposes to holier living ; 
and what is this but a very high style 
of worship?” Listening to the gospel 
message “is worship, or there is nosuch 
thing as worship.” 

A JAPANESE preacher writes to the 
Union Signa/ that a “temperance saci- 
ety in Honolulu, only six months ote, 
has 1,500 members.” On the Mikado’s 
birthday, November 3d, when wine is 


usually freely drunk, the Japanese in. 
} Honolulu totally abstained from the use 


of it. : 
REcENTLY Mr. Wendte preached a 
sermon on “* Heart, Head and Hand” 


| before the society of Oakland, Cal., 


which was printed in full in the Oak- 
land Huguirer of February 9. It isa 
noble plea for the poise of symmetrical 
piety, and he finds an illustration of 
his ideal in Jesus of Nazareth. We 
have room but for this fine summing 
up of his thought: “ Morality, to be 
truly effective, must be penetrated and 
upborne by a religious spirit, and no re- 
ligion can be genuine unless it finds its 
consummation in a pure character and 
a virtuous life.” ; 


WE send a large number of the 
present issue of UNITY as sample copies 
to friends whose names. have been fur- 
nished us by subscribers or gleaned in 
other ways from our correspondents. 
Those receiving Unitry who are not at 
the present time subscribers, will please 
interpret it as an invitation to subscribe. 
If not disposed to do so at once, we 
should be pleased to hear from them as 
to whether they would like to see fur- 
ther samples or whether they would 
like to have us send sample copies to any 
friends. If they do not like it at all, 
perhaps they would better say so ona 
postal card and save themselves further 
annoyance and us further postage. 


In another column our friends will 
find the sermon and the words of con- 
secration used at the dedication of Unity 
church, at Hinsdale,a few weeks ago. 
The printed order of exercise bore on its 
title page a cut of the pretty building, 
and the following article from the con- 


stitution of the church, which in itself 


breathed the hospitality and sincerity 
which made the occasion so delightful 
and impressive to those present. “ With- 
in this church our doctrinal beliefs, 
however great and dear,bind none. We 
hold them always open to re-statement, 
as growing thought and purer life re- 
veal new truth. We welcome all who 
wish to join us to help establish truth 
and righteousness and love,conditioning 
our fellowship on no other test.” 


OnE of the notable gatherings of re- 
cent date in Chicago was the Tariff 
Reform Convention which assembled 
at Music Hall last week. It was a body 
of intelligent men -and a few women 
from. different parts of the United 
States, all deeply in earnest, some to re- 
form the tariff, some to inaugurate ab- 
solute free trade, all of them intent on 
effecting through legitimate channels 
of legislation such change or modifica- 
tion of existing laws as shall promote 
the moral and material interest of every 
individual. We sat through an after- 
noon session and heard an able paper 
on the effect of restrictive legislation 
on the agricultural interests of the 
country by a Chicago gentleman, and 
witty and eloquent addresses by Mrs. 


Todd, of Illinois, and the Rev. Hugh 
O. Pentecost. Thegs ; FESES q 3 Sg 
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gathering as this must awaken thought 
and help people to understand the im- 
portant issue of the hour between free 
trade and protection. 


Wuo should subscribe for and read 

Unity? 

Every Unitarian minister, that he 
may be intelligent concerning the vari- 
ous phases of the movement he repre- 
sents. : 

Every independent and liberal minis- 
ter outside the Unitarian name, that he 
may know what his neighbors are} 
thinking about. 

Every orthodox minister who thinks 
that Uniry is leading souls to perdi- 
tion, that he may know better how to 
counteract its influence. 

Every Sunday-school worker. In 
the columns of Unity first appeared 
many of the manuals that have been 
and are extensively used east and west, 
and it still stands for all progressive and 
improved methods in Sunday-school 
instruction. 

All Unity Club workers. The Unity 
Club, as now understood, the study side 
of the liberal church, it is scarcely too 
much to say, was created by UNIrTy. 

Post-Office Mission workers, who 
want a nimble weekly with asermon in 
each issue. 

All those who believe that religion 
grows by breadth and deepens through 
liberality, that the helpful life is neces- 
sarily the religious life, that truth-seek- 
ing and right-doang are the conditions 
of membership in the invisible church 
of God. 

Those who like 
helped by it. 

Those who do not like Uniry but 
do like its cause-and are willing to help 
make it worthy the cause. 


Unery and are 


UNITY, VOLUME XXIII. 

‘I did not know how much valuable 
material Unity presented to the liberal 
worker in a year until I had occasion to 
look over some bound volumes recent- 
ly,” was the recent testimony of a friend 
of Unity to one who hears much of its 
defects, and who once in.a while may 
wonder whether it is worth while to 
keep the little candle burning. Last 
week we presented our readers with 
the contents of another year of UNITY, 
closing its eleventh. To-day we come 
to you with a new face and a dress of 
somewhat ampler dimensions. We 
hope many of our readers will miss, as 
we shall,the snugger form and the 
familiar face. The change, we confess, 
was not made for esthetic reasons, but 
when our printers showed us how we 
could give nearly twenty-five per cent. 


more of matter for the same or less 


money, we felt it a duty to sacrifice 
taste to utility, and conservatism to an 
increase in efficiency. We thus seize 
the opportunity to give weekly the 
often asked for sermon. Having start- 
éd in this direction, our ambition con- 
tinued, and we concluded to make 
at once the push which we have had in 
mind for years,—to send UNITY on its 
mission for a dollar a year. Wedo 
this because we hope to make it the 


pioneer missionary, the word that will 


find its way into farmer homes and 
mechanic hands, companion to busy and 
self-supporting young men and women. 
We hope too, by this reduction, to be 
able to make upin the number of sub- 
scribers what we losein the yrice-of. 
subscription. : 
confided our plans and our hopes 4c oyr - 
known friends, through circulars, and 
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a dollar a year. The response in sym- 
pathy and affectionate encouragement 
has been most inspiring to those of us 
who sit at the center. From all direc- 
tions comes the word, “I will help,” 
and the names are already arriving. 
Many are subscribing for two, five or 
ten copies besides their own. Coupled 
with these encouragements come also 


|} now and then words of disapproval and 


more or less hostility. Some hints of 
these messages we give in our ad- 
vertising column, on the last page. To 
the many friends who havethus prompt- 
ly seconded our motion and declared 
their intention to hold up ourhands, we 
here express our thanks, which we 
would be so glad to do in a more 
private way if time and strength per- 
mitted. Perhaps next to the loneliness 
of the solitary reader is the loneliness of 
the sawctum,in which the editorial work 
is performed in haste, distrust and anx- 
iety, not knowing whether the distant 
and unknown reader will be hurt or 
helped, or whether the cause of truth 
held dear will be advanced or hindered. 
Such elbow touch of fraternal sym- 
pathy and love as has been felt at the 
sanctum of Unity the last few weeks 
we can but think is among the rare 
privileges of an editor. To our critics 
also we give thanks for their frankness 
in telling us what we already knew to 
be too true. With the short-comings 
of Unity we have had eleven years’ 
acquaintance, and this long acquaintance 
does not seem to make us more recon- 
ciled to them. 

When UNitTy was younger, it was 
easier to make promises on its birth-day. 
To-day, at the beginning of its twelfth 
year, we have no promises to make, 
save such as are suggested by our am- 
bition to greater usefulness and for 
wider circulation. While we. continue 
to be the friend and co-operator of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, we 
shall continue to be suspicious of seéc- 
tarian tendencies and dogmatic exclu- 
siveness. We believe that religion is 
essential to all human helpings, and we 
will strive to emphasize the universality 
of the religious sentiment that reaches 
from the Catholic church to the Ethi- 
cal Culture society. We will seek for 
the perennial elements in Christendom, 
Judaism and all other forms and names 
that have purified, sweetenéd and en- 
nobled life. We want to domesticate 
religion in the home, to sanctify the 
school-room, and consecrate the ballot- 
box. We believe in woman’s helping 
in all the departments of life. We ask 
her to take an interest in public affairs, 
and demand that man should not be 
neglectful of domestic duties or indif- 
ferent to home perplexities. In all this 
work we need help, the help of more 
readers. Are we to have our fifteen 
hundred subscribers? Yes, if every pres- 
ent reader who desires it will help. Is 
there a single subscriber on our list who 
with diligent trying can not find an- 
other? Many can find five, some ten, and 
a few can see to it that a hundred copies - 
with a weekly sermon be distributed 
through the Post-Office Mission, at the 
church door, among our college stu- 
dents, anywhere where hungry hearts 
and open minds can be found. Will 
you help? If so, do it quickly. What 
will you do? Let the first of April 
see our fifteen hundred subscribers en- 
relied. . 


It 1s the universal law of nature 
It follows, 
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UNITY, 


~ March 2, 1889 


WHAT THE OONFERENCE MONEY IS 
USED FOR. 


In achurch near Chicago the Mis- 
sionary Committee had been out a day 
or two collecting for the Western Con- 
ference, the State Conference and the 
‘A. U. A., when one of the band sent 
the minister a question: “ Will you 
please tell me what the money col- 
lected is used for? I know itis for 
Conference work, but many want a 
fuller explanation than I am able to 
give them.” That minister realized 
that he had been taking too much 


knowledge for granted. Possibly he 


is not the only one to do so; and, as 
this in many churches is the season for 
collections, what he wrote may partly 
serve to answer the same question in 
other minds. He wrote: | 

“ ] should think the best way tostate 
in short metre what the money is used 
for, is to say that the A. U.A., the 
Western Conference and the [llinois 
Cenference are all three doing the same 


general work that the Western Confer- . 


ence did here, when our people wanted 
achurch. Our Unity Church is as di- 
rect a child of that Conference in one 
sense, as in another sense it is the child 
of the friend who gave us the $5,000 
that made possible our building, or as it 
would have been a child of the A. U. 
A., had ¢hat association helped the 
church into being by money or counsel. 
That is to say, if there had been no 
headquarters in Chicago, no Western 
Secretary in Mr. Effinger, nobody there 
to counsel with and find ministers for 
you and help organize you here, you 
would in all probability have never had 
a church—certainly none yet. Now 
headquarters take rent; a Western Sec- 
retary has to have a salary to live on 
while he gives himself to such work. 
What he did here he is trying to do in 
other places much more distant. For 
instance, last year he traveled 15,000 
miles on just such errands as brought 
him several times to you the seventeen 
miles; and when he is at home he al- 
ways has much correspondence on such 
matters coming'to and going from his 
desk. Ina humbler way the Illinois 
State Conference and Chester Covell, 
its Secretary, does the same kind of 
work within the limits of [llinois. And 
ina much larger way the A. U. A. 
from its Boston headquarters tries to do 
it for the whole country, so far as it re- 
ceives funds to do it with. 

“We Western folk are not given to 
giving for these faith-matters; not given 
to giving in order to help others into 
what we value for ourselves as ‘liberal 
religion.’ So the Western Conference 
receives barely money enough to pay 
one secretary, and none with which it 
can eke out the treasuries of young 
churches struggling into existence. 
Why is it so hard to realize that there 
is such a ting as missionary duty to 
be done in the world; that great ideas, 
that life-inspiring faiths are not ours to 
hoard but are to spend and give away 
as fast and far as possible, and that 
only in the spending is the keeping 
and enjoying possible? And why so 
hard to realize that, from a church like 
ours, there is even such a thing as mis- 
sionary oratitude that’sdue? Thehelp 
we have received we should pass on. 
In truth, that word gratitude applies to 
nearly all our liberal churches in the 
west; for there is hardly one of them, 
not excepting those that are the oldest 
andthe richest now, but has at some 
pee in its history been in the field as 

ggar and recipient of missionary aid. 

“ This, I say, is answering your ques- 
tion in short metre; but if you wish to 
know with more detail what the money 
collected is used for, will you kindly 
look over the Western Secretary’s last 
report in the June 2nd Unity, which I 
send with this,—specially the second 
and fifth pages of it? 

*“ But thank you for asking me the 
question. It shows that I might 
have made it easier for the Missicn. 
ary Committee had I explained the 
work more fully to the people.  [ 
took the knowledge and the in- 
terest too much : for .granted: — but 
we who are so glaél over our own little 
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church can surely, if we think, under- 
stand how much it may help of¢fer little 
struggling circles to have a friend at 
hand who now and then can visit them, 
and a place to turn to where they can 
find him, and now and then a Confer- 
ence meeting where the churches can 
muster to enjoy each other’s greetings 
and fellowship and good talk. These 
things are made possible by the small 
missionary fund that we coliect. Help 
our people to think of this, you three 
on the committee. In our church year- 
book we headed the Missionary section 
with the words, ‘Our Larger Self: 
make the people understand that 
phrase, and you will be doing true mis- 
sion-work among ourselves. In saying 
all this I do not forget that some have 
but little to spend for the smaller self— 
one’s own self,—and that from such the 
mite they give is much.” 
W. C. G. 


——_—___ _- —___—— 


DECLARATIONS OF FAITH. 

Dr. Webb, of Boston, said the Con- 
geregationalists were guilty of adopting 
a statement of faith which did not ex- 
press the real convictions of any one of 
them. It was a compromise, voted so 
that they might have something,—not 
definite, but indefinite. Even the Uni- 
versalists are not altogether pleased 
with the Winchester platform, which is 
about as good as anything that has been 
devised. Almost any of the creeds 
would do well enough if they were not 
in a sense 0b/ig-atory,—ifthey were only 
theoretical or provisional or optional. 
That is the hard thing to bring about. 

The Orthodox Friends have lately 
prepared a “Declaration of Faith,” and 
asked for action upon it. The his- 
tory of their experience is interesting 
and instructive. Canada adofied it in 
its exact wording. The Richmond 
statement seemed precisely to suit the 
mind of the Canadian Quaker. Indiana, 
Kansas and Baltimore approved it,— 
whether they will use it or not does not 
appear. New York accepted it as a 
true declaration of Christian doctrine— 
but evidently there might be others just 
as good or better. New England has 
pretty much the same formula. lowa 
accepted it and also approved it as 
a statement of faith, but “not as a 
compulsory creed.” North Carolina 
adopted it as “a valuable restatement,” 
etc. Ohio accepted the report as a fazth- 
ful reflection of the Conference pro- 
ceedings, and printed it “for informa- 
tion.” Dublin (L[reland) received it ‘as 
a valuable outcome,” but declined to 
adopt it. London declined to pass any 
judgment whatever upon it. 

All which goes to show the difficulty 
now, of inducing religious bodies to be 
bound by any statement of faith, how- 
ever drawn. Local conferences, as 
well as individual societies, like their 


liberty, and are disposed totake it. For. 


the old creeds, of course, there seems but 
little chance of modification. There 
they lie, imbedded in the history of the 
church, and however dead, none dare 
recommend their removal. The policy 
seems to be, “the less said about them 
the better.” “ Old creeds” said Beecher 
“are the tombstones of dead beliefs:” 
and robbing graveyards has always been 
looked upon as the worst sort of sacri- 
lege. | 

But when it comes to the new creeds 
or “ banner statements,” there is a very 
proper degree of shyness about their 
adoption; at any rate, for any compul- 
sory use. The most we can hope to do 
is to re-state the facts ef the religious 
life, or of our denominational history, 
as so much: information in regard to our 
position and tendencies; with the clear 


understanding that whether this is’ 


much or little, it is not to be used as the 
measure of our sympathies or to disbar 
those who have had a different experi- 
ence; and that it is subject to correction 
and amendment, whenever new facts 
and tencencies among us shall suggest 
thé nedd of such changes. li. 


_Lev.us build altars to the Blessed 
Unity which holds nature and_ souls in 
perfect . soiution, and compels every 
atom to serve an universal], end.—Am- 
erson, eeee 8 
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AFTER. 

Frenzied with wrong, one cast his 
life away, 

Flung himself fiercely through the 
easy door 

Which parts the Present from the 
Evermore. 

Close at his ear he heard a stern Voice 
Say: | 

“ This spirit is not loosened from the 
clay— 


What doth it here?” And one: “ He 
- fled before the foe; 

This dastard, ere the fight was o’er 

Flung down his sword and hurried 
from the fray.” | 

All tongues took up the tale, the air 
was rife 

On every side, with hiss of scorn and 
shriek 

Of * coward, coward! 
from the strife! 

Craven and fool, what came ye forth 
to seek ? 

Wast brave to face death ? 
fool and weak, 

’ Twere braver far unflinching to 
face life!” 


Deserter 
O thou 


If. 


Tingling with shame, clay-shackled 
stood the soul, 

Its sealed eyes seeing nothing any- 
where 

Save grey mist. And the Voice cried: 
‘* Thou, the heir 

Of all the centuries !—thou, so near 
the goal ! 

How couldst thou leave thine heritage, 
the whole? 


Who hither like a thief steals unaware, 


Past nature’s bars—thief-like, down 
being’s stair 

Is hurled, to climb again while 
eons roll 

(Through atom, plant, beast, creeping 
at snail’s pace !) 

To man and to that self-same post 
which he 

Fled dastardly. So much is granted 
thee, 

Back, back, rash fool, to thine 
appointed place !” 

And the soul, reeling backward 
dizzily, 

Fell eddying down the spiral to the 
base. 

ALIcE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


“WHY I AM IN THE UNITARIAN 
| PELLOWSHIP.” 


The Cleveland Leader has just been 
publishing a series of articles from rep- 
resentatives of the different ecclesiasti- 
cal fellowships in that city in reply to 
its question, Why are you a Baptist, an 
Episcopalian, a Methodist, etc., etc.? 
The series included nearly a dozen ar- 
ticles. Many of our readers will be in- 
terested in the answer of Mr. Hosmer, 
of Unity church, which closed the 
series: 

“T am always ready to give answer 
to every man that asketh me a reason 
of the hope that is in me; and so far as 
that answer is involved in your ques- 
tion—* Why are you in the Unitarian 
fellowship ?’— I will tell you as briefly 
as I may. 

* * * * 

“ The fact of inheritance was the rea- 
son why I was first in the Unitarian 
fellowship. . . . But while the ac- 
cident of birth is the best of reasons for 
once being in a religious fellowship it 
is a weak reason, in itself, for remain- 
ing in it when one comes to think for 
himself and takes upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of his thought, and action, 
and influence. Why, then, have I con- 
tinued in the Unitarian fellowship? It 
is not that the forms of my thought 
have not undergone change since my 
youth, or even within these latest years; 
for they have. But this change seems 
to me to have been steadily along defi- 
nite lines,and not by revulsions or breaks. 
And now I come to the great 
reason why I am in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship— the reason which, looking 
back over the history of the Unitarian 
movement in this country, I may regard 


as really the parent of my other rea- : 


sons. ‘l’his reason is not primarily be- 
cause of the doctrine of Unity or Trini- 
ty, nor yet of more rigid or less rigid 
views of the Bible, nor yet of the na- 


ture and mission of Jesus of Nazareth. 


. . . If the Unitarian fellowship bound 
all its constituency thus, and each church 
were under the thumb of some synod 
or conference or pope (and it makes lit- 
tle difference whether you spell this 
last word with a big or little initial), the 
moment its minister appeared to havea 
new idea and the pews approved it, I 
should not be in the fellowship. I 


would not be in it even if the creed im- 


posed was substantially my own; for I 
should want to feel room for to mor- 
row’s possible vision, and I should want 
others also to have like open way. 
 *: eee 8 ee rs re? 2 
the Unitarian fellowship because of 
the pure and simple congregational pol- 
ity of its churches. Their polity is that 
of independent congregationalism. It 
is an inheritance from the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth. The first church ever gath- 


-ered on New England soil was an in- 


dependent congregational church. 

‘That church is to-day a Unitarian 
church, but its form of government re- 
mains the same. Of course it was not 
Unitarian theologically at its founding; 
its theology was the prevalent Protest- 
ant theology of the time, and that was 
Calvinism. 

x * * * * 


“ And now, secondarily, I am in the 


Unitariarr fellowship because of the 


general atmosphere of thought and 
faith that characterize it, growing out 
of this freer organization and the larger 
liberty in pulpit and pews. Its method 
of thought is the reverent use of the 
Bible and of all great literatures of the 
past. 


XK 2 o * x 


*“ T am not obliged to hold two theo- 
ries of miracle, or Bible inspiration — 
one for myself and another for my de- 
nomination—two theories of future 
punishment — one for my study, ano- 
ther for my pulpit. I am able 
in this way to show for myself and my 
people a practical illustration of our 
emphasis of character above creed or 
any purely external rite or form. It 
is a privilege worth many outward sac- 
rifices. 

“ ‘The taunt of numbers is often made 
against the Unitarian fellowship; and, 
indeed, its organized strength has al- 
ways been small, . . . Thenations 
that have most acted on the world’s life 
and thought have been among the 
smallest: Palestine, Greece, Holland,En- 
gland, New England. The Society of 
Friends might serve as an illustration 
to the point, to go no farther. A prom- 
inent minister of this city is reported to 
have said two years ago, in the midst 
of what he was pleased to call a revival 
of religion: *‘ We have no fear of the 
little Unitarian church in this city; 
what does trouble us is the Unitarians 
in our churches.(!) He did not see the 
inferences that some others drew. It 
has been said of ancient Greece that she 
conquered by her arts and ideas those 
who conquered her in arms. I am will- 
ing to see my particular fellowshi 
thus conquered of the larger denomi- 
nations if so in the order of growth it 
shall be. But just at present it seems 
to have abundant reason to be and a 
much needed work to do.” 


NO BARS OF EXOLUSION, 


“ As truth-seekers and truth-lovers,” 
—that, said Minot Savage, in a recent 
sermon describing Unitarianism, is all- 
sufficient basis for our religious union: 
“ We-can not be organized on the basis 
of a creed, as have been all the religious 
organizations in the past. _We do not 
object to creeds because we have no 
definite belief, nor because we are not 
willing to give expression to what we 
do believe,—I am perfectly willing to 
write one out this morning, of any 
length that any one can desire, giving 
expression to the belief I hold this 
morning,—but because we are not will- 
ing to give bonds to. any man that we 
will not kearn anything new. What, 
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then, can we organize ourselves about? 


the truth, to live the truth, in the con- 
viction that this only is true religious 
service. This we call devotion to God, 
loyalty to him, and loyalty to man. But 
suppose we organize on the basis of a 
common purpose to be truth-seekers 
and truth-lovers, to find all we can of 
the laws and the life of God in the uni- 
verse and incorporate that as fast as we 
can in the growing life of humanity: 
then I hold that we need no other basis 
of organization. The brotherhood of 
man,—to see that those words utter a 
living conviction to-day, the sympathy 
of men all over the world, facing for- 
ward, trusting in God, trusting in the 
universe, trusting in the integrity of the 
human intellect, trusting in the growth 
of human society; facing forward, rec- 
ognizing as true all which has been 
demonstrated to be true, and cheering 
each other on in the endeavor to dis- 


cover that which is new and better than 
the old.” 


STUDIES FOR TWO PORTRAITS. 


I, ROBERT BROWNING, 


A man of strength, whose noble word of cheer 
Rings true as cymbal of the fire-tried gold; 
Who sings no song but makes the spirit bold; 

Unflinching optimist, ignoring fear ! 

Seek not to know, he says, but struggle here 
In manful faith, and with the world grow 

old, | 
And oe the truth that year to year has 
told, 

And dying learn it all, gain vision clear. 

Yet never comes misgiving faith to rout? 
Aye, who sorich but knows some treasur 

lost? | 
So high but scaled the hight from deeps 
immense? 

He gives no word to question or to doubt, 
Against a weakling world he holds his trust, 
And takes the kingdom as by violence, 


II. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


A man of truth, whose careful soul hath 
wrought 
To keep the path through tangled, joyless wild, 
Dim scene with cross lights vexed and 
snares beguiled; 
Nor certitude nor peace, but honor fraught 
With honor’s satisfaction. Bold in naught, 
Yet brave with lofty braveness—as some 
child | 
Obedient took his burden up, nor smiled, ° 
Nor. wept, but bore. No prayer he offered, 
sought 
No good for self lest self should baffle it. 
No. title his to faith’s sublime repose, 
But toil though purposeless is good, he said, 
And blindfold toiled. Then meek, in 
silence fit, 
Stepped swiftly in where Truth fresh aspect 
shows. 
Life’s old, death’s new. What knowledge 
waits him dead ? 


—S. W. Weitzel, in Literary Worid. 


THE BURDEN OF THE CITIZEN, 


The fifth of the Chicago Institute 
lectures on sociology, by Mr. W. Alex- 
ander Johnson, was delivered on the 
evening of February 21, the topic as 
given above. We suggest its line of 
thought in brief. 

The voluntarily assumed burden of 
the citizen in charity is that which he 
bears, because he feels that he is his 
brother’s keeper —a heavy and a grow- 
ing burden, heavier by far than that 
imposed in taxes by the state and the 
municipality, yet cheerfully borne. In 
voluntary charity we may. expect to 
find the most modern methods rule. 
Here the teachings of science are least 
interfered with. As we saw that the 
charity of the state and the municipality 
left certain departments for voluntary 
effort, it is necessary to enquire very 
carefully as to what should be ‘done and 
what left undone. Should all genuine 
distress be relieved, or should we con- 
sider the causes of distress and allow 
nature’s methods of correcting evils by 
suffering to ensue in some cases? 

The ethical basis and the Law of the 
Individual are to be applied whenever 
we are confronted with an appeal for 
aid either for an individual or a soci- 
ety. We are bound to consider the ef- 
fects of an act not only in the individual 
before us but on his relatives and friends, 
on ourselves and on society at large. 
Personal charity, offering the most op- 
portunity of cultivating the emotions, 
conforms most nearly to the ethical line 
laid down, and has the preference ; but 


indiscriminate charity is to be always 


and absolutely condemned. The appli- 
cants for alms at the door may be di- 
vided into four classes: (1st) Profes- 
sional mendicants; (2d) those approach- 
ing that class —especially the men on 
the verge of tramping, who hang 
around our cities in winter; (3d) child 
beggars, often the tools of vicious pa- 
rents or others; (4th) the worthy poor, 
driven by despair or acute suffering 
to ask alms for the first time. 

It is wrong to give at the door to any 
of these classes, for various reasons. 
The first should have no aid; the sec- 
ond should be aided by some society or 
by work; the third should be taken 
from their present evil surroundings in 
whichalms helps to securely keep them ; 
the fourth should be aided carefully and 
adequately, not by a trifling dole given 
without enquiry. The machinery of 
charity tends always to undue import- 
ance; it is useless without the motive 
power of the heart behind it. All as- 
sociations and institutions do their best 


work when made subsidiary to the 


work of the individual, they are useful 
as a base of supplies is to a soldier; but 
the issue of the battle is with the com- 
batants at the front. The best that can 
be done is the work of one for one. The 
principles that rule in charity can best 
be seen in particular instances.. The 
four lines of research we indicated, viz. 
Prevention, Relief, Reformation, and 
Betterment of Life, may be seen in the 
modern Foundlings’ Home, which takes 
mother and babe together and fosters 
the mother’s love, as opposed to the old- 
fashioned hole in the wall,with a revol- 
ving box, which relieved the mother 
and soon buried the baby. In this and 
also in the modern way of caring for 
dependent children, the law of the indi- 
vidual is completely observed. In the 
various societies to secure for the poor 
their legal rights, we see an example of 
the recent development of charity which 
recognizes justice as a part of its work. 
Endowed charities tend to officialism 
and extravagance. The soul of volun- 
tary charity is its flexibility, its adapta- 
tion to changing conditions. This is 
secured when it depends on the support 
of the benevolent earned by constant 
and ever-growing good work, year by 
year. The last development of charity, 
that of the Betterment of Life, has had 
recent success in London,in the Peo- 
ple’s Palace, an institution which might 
well be copied. It is distinctly on the 


provident plan, its beneficiaries paying | 


for the privilege. It is easy to over- 
estimate the value of money in charity. 
The best that the world has costs the 
least in money. Much can be done 
with little money; without loving effort 
money cando little or nothing. The 


new charity is founded on the principle 


of the supreme value of character. It 
looks for causes, not merely conditions. 
It is hopeful; it seeks to forestall disas- 
ter, not only relieve — when it relieves 
it claims adequate help. It has its poets 
as well as its scientists. One of them, 
our own Lowell, says: 

“ He gives nothing but worthless gold, 
who gives from a sense of duty; and 

Not what we give, but what we share: 

For the gift without the giver is bare,” 
and so we see that the new charity is 
simply the old, of which Paul said, 
“ Though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” 


She Unity Club. 


“ DONATELLO.” 


A UNITY CLUB PAPER. 


Donatello was a man without a past 
in spite of the long pedigree at Monté 
Beni and the traditions of the ancestral 
faun and the water-nymph; an Adam 
in a modern Eden, never having touched 
the fruit upon the tree of life. 

There was behind Donatello no gen- 
eration upon generation of men fighting 
the battle of life, overcoming obstacles, 
surmounting difficulties—no evolving 
instincts, moral and spiritual, for Dona- 
tello’s use. Instincts physical he had in 
abundance. , 


When the sun dances in drops on the 
fountain to the music the wind makes 
in the tree-tops, Donatello dances and is 
gay. When the wind roars and_ the 
forest is wet with the deluge of rain 
from the gloomvy sky, he droops his head 
and mourns for the sunshine of yester- 
day; the hope even of sunshine to-mor- 
row does not arise in him. 


Donatello is put here to work out his 
own development as mankind has been 
working it for ages. And he begins it 
as the race began, with love. Dona- 
tello loved before he sinned. It was to 
save the thing he loved that he commit- 
ted hiscrime. Which one of us would 
not brush from off the arm of our be- 
loved one the stinging asp—crushing it 
to death with the blow? That was what 
Donatello did. Something poisonous, 
deadly, was approaching a thing he 
loved. His love looked to him for help. 
What could he do? I believe few 
lovers would have acted differently, 
Few lovers who would have said as 
Donatello did when asked by Miriam 
at the Fountain of Trevi if he would 
drink, “ Signorina,what you drink I 
drink,” would have refused Miriam’s 
appeal for help. That reply may not 
have been the noblest. A nobler reply 
would have been “I drink anything 
worthy of you, I will taste any cup 
howsoever bitter provided it make me 
not unworthy of you.” But with that I 
have nothing todo. Nor shall I try to 
set Donatello’s deed on the right hand 
or left hand, as all right or all wrong. 
The motive is the only thing I shall 
touch, and that was noble and unselfish: 
to save a beloved one from danger or 
pain was Donatello’s motive, and I doubt 
not had Miriam been as innocent as 
Donatello, and had no one else made 
known his crime to him, he would have 
gone on dancing and singing to the end 
of the book, but such was not to be. 
Miriam knows they are guilty of a 
crime, and by her very language of 
concealment reveals it to him. 

Then began to dawn upon him the 
knowledge of good and evil. Then 
he learned what true happiness, and 
greater yet, what joy is. Having tasted 
of sickness he knew what health was,and 
could enter into the joys and sorrows of 
creation with sympathy. I have said 
Donatello was without a past. He had 
all this to work out for himself. 

There is another lesson taught in 
Miriam’s sad story. 

What is the end? Do we carry 
around the curse of Cain forever upon 
our foreheads? No, not forever. Two 
things must come to pass to make an 
evil deed as if it had never been. First, 
repentance; a sincere regret for the evil 
wrought. Second, atonement; a right- 
ing of the wrong so far as lies in our 
power. The first may be fulfilled in an 
instant, the second may require ages. 

Hawthorne believed this,for does 
not Kenyon tell us that the Donatello 
about to deliver himself up to justice 
and thus make the amends he deems 
best, was not the Donatello of the 
gloomy tower of Monté Beni, but the 
bright, cheerful, happy faun of their 
early acquaintance intermingled with 
profoundsympathy and serious thought? 
And Miriam says: ‘He has travelled 
in a circle, as all things heavenly and 
earthly do, and now comes back to his 
original self with an inestimable treas- 
ure of improvement won from an ex- 
perience of pain.” : 

The same thing is taught I think in 
the “Scarlet Letter.” Little Pearl is 
an elfish, I had almost said impish crea- 
ture, until the sin is atoned for. Then 
only does she show her divine origin, 
and no trace is left of the inhuman 
child. 

Hilda was wrong when she feared to 
smirch her white robe by contact with 
another’s sin. Wrong when she shud- 
dered at Kenyon’s thought, “ Is sin 
then an element of human education 
through which we struggle to a higher 
and purer state than we could otherwise 
have attained.” 

‘Unless sin be somewhat created as a 
punishment for man’s disobedience, un- 
less it be as essential a thing in the uni- 
verse as Goodness—an eternal reality— 


unless we believe that a demon and not 
God rules the world, sin is doomed to 
destruction from its very nature. Good- 
ness is the only reality. Sin is merely 
a blank, a somethiny lacking. 

“ The evil is null, is naught, 

ls silence implying sound.” | 

And so we _ will leave Donatello, 
seeing with Hilda sunlight on the 
mountain tops, knowing that no 
soul is so degraded, so conditioned by 
birth or education but that sometimes, 
when it will, the shackles of sin may 
be thrown off. It has but to say: “I will 
arise,” and the way is opened upwards 
before it. A hard way, difficult to pass, 
but possible. The top is 1eached, and 
when the soul looks back there is no 
precipitous pass, only a ladder of light; 
and no trace is left of the rough work 
save the strength which has come from 
it. 

Miriam and Donatello will be united 
in a union which is not “ cemented with 
blood,” but in a union in which their 
souls are joined together by a loving 
aspiration towards goodness. 


Mary L. Lorp. 


Gorrespondence. 


EpiITtor UNITY: 

Mr. Sheldon’s address, which ap- 
peared in Unity of December 1, 1888, 
is instructive, but while agreeing with 
itin the main, I must dissent when he 
says, “ Do not talk to the children about 
Mohammed or about Buddha,” etc. 

If we are to enlarge the minds of the 
children, it seems that we ought to teach 
them something of all the great relig- 
ious teachers of the world. Recently 
I have been telling some children—the 
youngest five and the oldest eight—the 
story of Buddha, as told in the * Light 
of Asia.” They are very much inter- 
ested, and | am sure that they are de- 
riving much benefit from it. 

If we familiarize our children with 
the leading facts in the lives, and the 
chief doctrines of the great religious 
teachers, together with the facts of our 
national history, we lay a most excel- 
lent foundation for future largeness of 
mind and nobleness of purpose. 

I am glad that our Sunday-school so- 
cieties are providing for this broad in- 
struction by issuing suitable manuals, © 
such as those of Everett and Jones. 

O84 


EpitTors OF UNITY: 

An error crept into your columns of 
last issue without intention, no doubt, 
on the part of your informant, but 
nevertheless an error. The I. C. church 
of this city supports but one pastor, 
who has no “associate” as asserted by 
your Corry correspondent. 

The Rev. Henry Frank is the pres- 
ent sole pastor of the church, and in jus- 
tice to his recognized ability and the 
high favor with which he is regarded 
by the large congregation statedly at- 
tending upon his ministry, his services 
will doubtless be retained if possible be- 
yond the year for which he engaged. 
The cause of liberal religious thought 
and untrammeled conviction hasthrough 
his earnest, eloquent preaching received 
a new and salutary impetus, which is 
rapidly enlarging the influence of the 
organization by recruits from the other 
churches and the public at large. It is 
a significant fact that church-goers ev- 
erywhere are becoming more responsive 
to progressive ideas, while the non-sec- 
tarian masses, long used to the meridian 
light of free investigation, exhibit 
greater interest in the support of organ- 
ized effort ‘for the propagation of the 
truth. In this behalf your able and 
valuable paper deserves the heartiest 
favor and support. It will prove a 
blessing and illumination in the hands 
of every reader whom it may reach. I 
trust it will achieve the success it aims 
at and deserves. 

Long may Uniry live and prosper, 
is the sincere wish of | 

Yours respectfully, 
W. W. HENDERSON. 


“NEVER retort an angry word, The 
second word makes the quarrel.” 
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THE DIVINE ASORIPTION, 


A SERMON PREACHED BY Jf. LL. JONES AT 
THE DEDICATION OF UNITY CHURCH, 
HINSDALE, JANUARY 30,: 1889. 


Published by Unity Church, Hinsdale. 


“ For thine is the kingdom, the power and 
the glory forever.” 


“Thine is the kingdom, the power 
and the glory,” is thefinal exclamation 
of science. This is the fact into which 
all the facts of the investigator settle. 
There is a power not ourselves that 
makes for beauty, order, life. This reg- 
nant power causes the seasons ‘to come 
and go, shapes the petals of the rose, 
and moves the stars in procession. The 
farmer plants his corn in May, expect- 
ing to gather with increase in Novem- 
ber; the school-boy sends his ball to the 
bat; the carpenter fits his rafters and 
balances his ridge-pole; the house-wife 
puts her dough in the oven expecting to 

take it out bread, because each and all 
trust this power that is back of their 
powers, with which they are in league 
and into whose confidences they have 
been admitted. Touch power any- 
where and you are confronted with the 
infinite power of God, that which 
dwarfs man’s greatest achievement and 
humbles his highest boast. A package 
of dynamite is accidentally exploded 
and the building is demolished. Neigh- 
boring windows are broken, a few lives 
are lost, and we stand appalled at this 
power whick man may control but can 
notcreate. But what is that manifesta- 


tion compared with the. force that. 


heaved the rocky side of the continent, 
sending its disturbing wave through a 
quarter of the United States in a few 
seconds,a few years ago when the 
steeples of Charleston tottered and fell? 
But the power of the earthquake is 
intermittent and feeble com- 
pared ‘with that persistent energy that 
holds in perpetual adhesion the granite 
masses, and balances for a century the 
belfry that holds undisturbed the 
chimes. Man with great laber drills a 
few small holes into the rocks, into 
these drives his plugs of seasoned wood, 
and pours water on the wedges, and the 
power beyond his reach, to which he 
can scarcely give name, splits the gran- 
ite as silently and as surely as the boy 
slices his apple. Wherever water flows 
or the sunlight lifts the needled pine 
tree upwards, wherever vapors rise or 
rains fall, there is that to whom should 
be assigned “the kingdom, the power 
and the glory forever and ever.” Who- 
ever comprehends in some slender fash- 
ion the celerity of light or the docility 
of electricity, whoever harnesses the 
steam, speaks through telephone, or 
salutes a distant friend by telegraph, 
whoever listens to the wailing winds or 
feels the pulse of his own wrist, reads a 
revelation of him to whom belong “the 
kingdom,the power and the glory for- 
ever.” 

But to discover the power that binds 
the planet and the pebble in one law, 
that links in one brotherhood heat, 
light, electricity and whatever verities 
play through nature, is but to turn over 


~ Sear leaves of the oldtestament of the 
e 


of science. If we would read the 

new testament of _ this book of rev- 
elation; discover the gospel of the big 
bible of God, we must feel the electric 
shocks that smite wickedness, contem- 
plate the powder that bursts stratified 
error which seems to be as solid as the 
Alleghanies and as secure as Charles- 
ton; mark how the centuries grow ten- 
der and the generations are taught 
charity, and hail that power not our- 
selves that blurs the names of those 
who swayed empires in iniquity, and 
hurls into oblivion the achievements of 
tyrants. Must we not assign “king- 
dom, power and glory” to him who 
hath made the name of Alexander, 
world-conqueror though he was, a re- 
roach, and that of Socrates, the ill- 

avored son of an Athenian stone-cut- 

ter, a delight in the ears of men? Mag- 


nificently did they scheme for the per- 


petuation of their names and fame who 
caused the Pyramids to be built and the 
tombs of Egypt to be engraved, but 
their schemes failed. They are now un- 
honored and unknown, while the peas- 
ant woman of Bethany that bathed the 
feet of another peasant who went about 
doing good, has been beloved by eight- 
een centuries, and her story is yet to be 
known throughout the whole world. 
When Savonarola, the splendid Flor- 
entine, the Luther before Luther, sought 
to elevate the politics of his city and to 
reform his state, he was asked if he 
hoped by this to make himself pope. 
“Tf I accomplish this,” he replied, “1 
will be greater thanthe pope.” He to 
whom “kingdom, power and glory” 
are due vindicated the judgment of 
Savonarola. He is more honored, to- 
day,even by the church that burned 
him, than most of the popes in its cal- 
endar. There is that which sets its seal 
of approval upon excellence; that 
which in the lower realms of life se- 
cures survival to the strongest, in the 
higher secures survival to the noblest. 

When other resources fail, the great 
Cardinal in the play raises himself to 
the height of his great personality and 
exclaims: 


“ Mark where she stands. Around her form I 


_ draw 
The awful circle of our solemn church. 
Set but a foot within that holy ground, 


And on thy head—yea, though it wore a 
crown 

I launch the curse of Rome.” 

And the cowards slink back. In the 


long story of the ages a greater than a 
Richelieu is drawing a circle around 
innocence and purity, loveliness and loy- 
alty, which has greater potency than 
bans of Rome. This power over-reaches 
the wicked ambitions of men, it over- 
whelms with disgrace lying pretension, 
and forces back brutality, lust and tyr- 


anny. It may be hard to verify these 
statements in the short ranges of our 


human experience, for the same reason 
that the astronomer finds it impossible 
to measure the distance of the fixed 
stars,—he has no adequate angle of 
measurement. But in the long story of 
the centuries it is not difficult to discov- 
er him who 


“In the age of iron 
Bursts forth to curb the great and raise the 
low,” 


him who has blasted the prospects of 
the selfish, defeated the wicked, and 
wiped out the nations for their iniquity. 
He to whom weascribe kingdom,power 
and glory has given to Victor Hugo, 
the great Frenchman who loved men, 
larger dominion than to Napoleon Bon- 
aparte, the great Frenchman who con- 
quered them. The sway of the one is 
ever on the increase, that of the other 
is rapidly on the wane. Bonaparte be- 
lieved mightily in himself; Hugo be- 
lieved more mightily in truth, in right- 
eousness and in love, and ne who soon- 
er or later vetoes every vicious enact- 
ment of unrighteous church or state, 
is setting his seal of approval upon 
Hugo’s choice. In response to the edict 
of Chateaubriand, in 1551, persons 
were burned daily in Paris for their sym. 
pathy with the Reformation, the circu- 
lation of all Genevan books was _ pro- 
hibited, and still book-peddlers went to 
the rack singing, women welcomed the 
ope that bound them to the stake as 
"hey would a marriage girdle, noble- 
tmen for whom the judges sought some 
less vulgar method of execution begged 
the halter of the executioner, saying, 
“ Deny me not the collar of so excellent 
an order.” The unnamed tailor of St. 
Antoine looked the proud king Henry 
II. out of countenance while the flames 
were enveloping his unnecessary body. 
The calm spirit poured out of the se- 
rene eyes toward the proud king until, 
abashed and humiliated, he was com- 
pelled to withdraw from the window 
where he had posted himself to view 
the scene, and the face of the regal 
tailor drove sleep from the eyes of the 
menial king for many a night. Thus 


it was that free thought triumphed in 
France, and it has triumphed or will 
triumph everywhere, because he to 


whom we ascribe all “ kingdom, power 
and glory” shapes the mindto thought 
and molds the heart to freedom.” 

If the truth that there is a power not 
ourselves that destines man to excellence, 
that fore-ordains the soul toward noble- 
ness, is the new testament of the larger 
bible, the beatitudes of that testament 
are found when, turning from the fields 
of history, we climb the mount of our 
inner lives, and recognize there him 
to whom “ kingdom, power and glory” 
are due, chiding. every lawless act, 
encouraging every good _ endeavor. 
It is the infinite Father who paints 
our cheeks with the blush of shame, 
hangs. our hearts with blackness 
when we do the wrong, fills them 


with delight when we _ seek the 
truth; who causes’ brambles_ to 


grow in the way of our unrighteous- 
ness and leads us in the paths of peace. 
On this mount of the beatitudes we 
realize that the power that guides the 
comets, breaks crowns, crushes thrones, 
is the same power that converts our evil 
thought into the dragon’s teeth of the 
fable. which when sown spring up 
armed men to thwart and discipline us, 
and blesses every good deed of our own, 
however small, by giving us through 
it, as George Eliot would say, “the added 
power to do another.” To reach the 
beatitudes of this gospel, the ultimate 
ascription to him to whom “kingdom, 
power and glory ” belong, is to realize 
that we live in an ordered universe, that 
our days are bathed in beauty, that our 
lives are embosomed in law, that there 
is for us Meaning in everything, power 
in every place and work everywhere. 
To feel this is the beginning of piety, 
to live out this feeling, to walk with 
unsandaled feet the holy paths of daily 
duty,is to dwell in the temple not made 
with hands, is to worship at the shrine 
of the living God, is to belong to that 
church of our Father where reverence 
is thetrue credential, tenderness its rit- 
ual, conscience its creed, right-doing, 
not orthodox thinking, its: test of fel- 
lowship. Whatever may be the be- 
ginnings of religion, it ends in this 
divine ascription. The thinker event- 
ually finds himself upon his knees in 
the presence of sacred realities. His 
nights are filled with awe and his days 
with an invisible companionship. His 
lawlessness is checked with a sense of 
law, his finite petulance is stayed, soothed 
and changed into patience, as he thinks 
of the infinite deliberation out of which 
he came, a part of which he is, and 
from which he can not be separated. It 
matters not whether the soul starts out 
in quest of duty, truth or right, its ulti- 
mate attitude is this, and when it does 
reach this attitude the soul is religious, 
no matter how it may formulate its 
thought; what sectarian label it may 
wear, or what church it may belong to. 
When thinking lands in thoughtful- 
ness, when loving gilds all things with 
loveliness and touches the soul with a 
tender pity for the suffering, then the 
soul is religious. On the other hand, 
the essence of impiety is conceit, the 
culminating atheism is found in him who 
walks with irreverent feet in the gar- 
dens of the Lord. He has thought 
poorly who comes to think meanly of 
anything that has received the mystic 
impress of his creative power. That 
is anuntutored mind that does not real- 
ize that it drinks from  exhaustless 
springs. He is undevout who comes 
to have more confidence in words and 
symbols, in his own thought and feel- 
ing, than he has in the sanctity of that 
divine search that is ever unsatisfied, 
ever moving onward. The final evi- 
dence of high thinking is found in holy 
living. 

Professor Tiele diyides religion into 
theocratic and theanthropic classes. 
The former makes God king, and man 
his subjects. He is the potentate sitting 
on the throne of the universe which he 
made and now directs. The latter 
makes God not king but Father, man 
not slave but son. The divine reality in 
this thought is not a distant monarch, 
but a sacredinfluence enthroned around, 
enshrined within. The thought of God 
as Father is thus our inheritance, ‘The 


— 


child partakes of the nature of the 
Father. We can ascribe to him “ king- 
dom, power and glory” only as we be- 
come regnant, as the potency of God 
becomes potent in us and his glory 
shines in our lives. The power that 
makes for righteousness is not complete 
without ourselves, Providence is not 


divine until we have added a human 
factor. 


“T say, not God himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help him. 
x . x . * 


He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari's violins 
Without Antonio,” 


are the words which George Eliot puts 
into the mouth of the famed _fiddle- 
maker of Cremona. 

This ascription is omitted from the 
great prayer in the revised version. It 
was probably introduced for liturgical 
purposes when Christianity began to 
take on ritualistic forms. We will not 
on that account consider it less sacred. 
It may be as old as any part of the 
prayer, which in disjointed parts was 
familar to the devout Hebrews before 
Jesus fused it into its perennial form. 
The rejected sentence will hold its 
place as the noble ending of the noblest 
prayer. It represents not only the lofti- 
est feeling but. the truest thinking’ in 
religion. It is a great thing to think, 
to sing, to come together on “Sunday to 
repeat, to build churches to echo back 
the strain, but how much greater a thing 
it is to live to embody, to ‘exemplify the 
ascription, to become a. part of the 
“kingdom, power and glory,” to ad- 
minister that providence which, left 
without our investment, remains as im- 
providence. 

More than this must be said. Saying itt, 
singing it, even thinking it, eventually 
end inirreverence if the soul does not 
carry it on to the doing it, the being it. 
There is a ritualism that leads to indo- 
lence and ends in debility, a sensibility 
that degenerates into senselessness, an 
emotion that ultimately is paralyzed 
into cant. This happens whenever 
ritualism assumes a superlative position. 
The history of the church proves how 
easy it is for devotion to be divorced 
from devotedness; worship to be es- 
tranged from worth-ship—worthiness. 

It is the mission of science and of the 
liberal faith we profess to justify and 
emphasize this Aryan instinct, to 
bring us back to the zxdwedling pres- 
ence, to teach us to recognize the divine 
in the hand that feeds the hungry and 
clothes the naked, in the love that. car- 
ries the cup of cold water, in the smile 
that strengthens and the voice that 
arouses. 


“Draw if thou canst the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human which divine.” 


Now to ascribe to God glory is_ to 
live gloriously. If you miss him in book, 
seek him in baby’s face. If you find 
no Sinai-top in Palestine, look for it in 
America, if not here then make room 
for itin your own heart. Be more 
fatherly, more motherly. Then _ the 
Father’s kingdom will be in your life. 
The revealing points in Hebrew history 
are found in the heart of Isaiah,in the 
patience of the man Jesus, the courage 
of pain-pinched Paul. “In thy face 
have I seen the Eternal,” said the dying 
Baron Bunsen to his wife. The i im per- 
ishable altar to the most ‘high is the soul 
of man.* From this perennial praises 
spring, though they -be never vocalized. 
Here we touch the truth of the doctrine 
of incarnation, The only error lies in 
its limitation. God is being forever 
made manifest inthe flesh, Every man- 
ly man and womanly woman is “ /m- 
manuel,”—“* God with us”, “ Earth 
puts no headstones at the sacredest of 
her graves,” said Helen Hunt, but there 
are those who need no headstones. 
They are never buried. The Empress 
Josephine has’ been dead seventy-five 
years, but the scent of the musk of 
which she was fond still pervades her 
apartments, and the sweet odor of her 
loving life is far more persistent _ and 
pervasive than that. All France is more 
tender and loving to-day for her life. 
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God tabernacles in his children. The 
higher the creation, the nearer to God. 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 

_ The surging sea outweighs. 
The world uncertain comes and goes, 
The lover, rooted stays. 


O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red. 

All things through thee take nobler form 
And look beyond the earth, 


Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair, 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair.” 


Ramona, the beautiful Indian girl in 
Helen Hunt’s story, said to her lover, 
“If we could have had just one statue, 
St. Francis or a Madonna, to bring 
luck to our house, that is what I would 
have liked better than all other things 
in the world. It is beautiful to sleep 
with a Madonna close to your bed. 
She often speaks to you in your 
dreams.” Yes, dear girl, a saint is a 
precious help, though he come _ no 
nearer to you than a statue. The 
presence of a Madonna, even in effigy, 
is sacred. These do bring beautiful 
dreams. They help ennoble the life. 
But sad is his condition who can find no 
saints outside of the church calendar, or 
Madonna sanctities unhaloed by the 
miraculous; but sadder yet is the con- 
dition of him who has never been 
stirred by sainthood of any kind and 
fails to see the divine presence in any 
motherhood. Iam glad of the gilded 
shrines of the virgin Mary where mil- 
lions kneel, if in kneeling they touch 
the hem of the divine mystery and 
_ feel the enveloping presence of the In. 
finite, but I am more glad in the faith 
of him that finds in every cradle a new 
Messiah, and in every mother’s love a 
section of the universal kingdom. He 
that withholds fellowship from any hu- 
man soul shuts out somewhat of the 
Father of souls. ‘The church that pro- 
scribes the human excludes the divine. 
“Tf you do not love your brother man 
whom you have seen, how can you love 
your father God, whom you have not 
seen?” The only church that abides is 
the universal church, whose floors are 
laid in integrity, whose pillars are love, 
whose rafters are trust, whose altars are 
shaped by reverence. In this church, 
service is the communion-cup, truth the 
sacred bread. Thisis the Unity church 
that in ascribing “ kingdom, power and 
glory” to the Eternal revealed by 
science, testified to by history, discov- 
ered in the human soul itself, commands 
unqualified respect and unmeasured loy- 


alty. 


Remembering this, we can not resist 
the question, Why are we here to- 
night? Why have you labored to rear 
these comely walls? Why at this mo- 
ment does our gratitude ripen into awe 
and our congratulations deepen into 
solemnity, and why is our joy lost in a 
burden of responsibility? This pretty 
home place we are assembled to dedi- 
cate is not that church I have _ been 
speaking of. 


A country-woman’s devotion to pot- 
ted plants has been. described as her 
tribute to the ideal. It indicates her 
thirst for something more than the 
actual Thesummer time is radiant 
about her in a garden that needs no 
tending. The neglected fence-corner 
contains more beauty and mystery than 
she can understand or appreciate. In- 
deed, some of the most delicate achieve- 
ments of nature she dismisses with the 
uncomplimentary title of weeds, and 
yet she nurses that sickly geranium in 
the tin can that seldom comes to flower. 
It is her effort to bring near that which 
would otherwise stay afar, to realize her 
ideal, to domesticate the exotic. Let no 
one spurn such an effort, however 
feeble, however baffled. This illustrates 
the purpose of the building which 
henceforth you are to call your church- 
home. Here you are to try to actual- 
ize some fragments of your ideals, to 
domesticate some of the shyer virtues, 
to grow on earth some of the heavenly 
graces. In some lowly fashion you 


the great Unity Church of God, a vis- 


ible vestibule to the invisible house not 
made with hands. ‘This house is of the 
earth and for the earth. It best ascribes 
“kingdom, power and glory ” to God 
when it serves man, but it only serves 
man when it summons him into the 
presence of eternal sanctities. Make it 
a work-shop for the humanities, an ele- 
mentary school in morals and _ religion, 
a manual training school ‘in the integri- 
ties. Here may the joy of open- 
heartedness be taught, the strength of 
the open mind, the piety of the open 
purse and the.quick hand be sought. 

Do these practicalities seem to jar 
upon the devotional sensibilities? Do 
they call you down from communion 
heights? Would you be happier if 
you could gather here from Sunday to 
Sunday to forget that the world 1s _ still 
very miserable, that communities are 
still darkened with sin and superstition, 
that little children are still born to sick- 
ness and pain, that women hate what 
they ought to love, evade what they 
ought to face, that men continue to dis- 
pute when they might better combine, 
that churches still try to divide what 
God hath united? If this should be so, 
still devote -yourself to the main busi- 
ness. This house is not yours to enjoy, 
but to use. Here let no peace be 
found save that which comes as a re- 
ward to the truth-seeking, and no pleas- 
ure be known save that which follows 
in the wake of duty. As you hope for 
a sense of the eternal fatherhood, be- 
lieve in the universal brotherhood. 
Forget the work done as promptly as 
possible, that you may the better attend 
to the work there is todo. LEarth’s frui- 
tions are always heaven’s beginnings. 
On the heavenly way there may be 
here and there a resting-place, but no 


permanent abiding-place. He who 
stops is in league with death. The 


church triumphant is not here yet. 
The church militant is ever here, and 
for imperfect souls this is. better. 
Would you in this church ascribe to 
God the “kingdom, power and _ glo- 
ry forever and ever?” You must 
remember that no opportunity is too 
humble, no duty too great, no task too 
high. 

The storm was blinding. 
est seemed overwhelming. ‘The _ boat- 
man was about to cease his fruitless 
task and drop his oar from sheer help- 
lessness, when the silent figure in the 
stern cried, ** Boatman, despair not, for 
Cesar and his destiny ride in your 
boat!” The boatman’s arm grew rigid 
once more and the oars were plied with 
a power superior to the storm. To- 
night we launch upon the seas of God 
this little cradle-boat of an infant 
church, which carries a greater than 
Cesar, a destiny higher than that of 
imperial Rome. The greater than 
Cesar is the religion of character; 
higher than that of Rome is the des- 
tiny of the church that seeks to com- 
bine free thought with high living, 
that puts love above all doctrines, right 
living above all ritual, that seeks to 
sanctify all truth-seeking and honor all 
truth-tellers, that would ascribe to God 
all ** kingdom, power and glory forever 
*” by reaching after God-like 


The temp- 


and evel 
lives and embodying divine graces. 


Will you bear one word more? This 
prayer we call the. Lord’s prayer has 
been a growth. My text was wont to 
come from the mouth of apriest as he 
led the people’s devotions. The last 
word, the “ Amen,” was the response 
of the people, the *“ So-be-it” of the 
multitude. Notas a priest who arro- 
gates sacred functions, but as a friend, 
brother, fellow-laborer, fellow-wor- 


desk await your amen to his leadings. 
Perhaps it would be well if in our 
churches the people said their amens 
oftener, but that is unimportant. The 
chief thing is to de the amen, give the 
co-operation when deserved, the warn- 
ing when needed, the rebuke when 
merited. Waste no time in seeking 
for the islands that lift their fronded 
palms in the sea of the blessed. Re- 
member that his kingdom, his power, 


are to make this an humble porch of 


and his glory, are for to-day, and what 


shiper, will he who is to stand in this | 
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he has for to-day is for eternity, for he 
is the same forever, world without end, 
the eternal “I AM ” who is the neces- 
sity of philosophy, the source of all 
evolution, testified to by science, the 
joy of all prophecy and the desire of 
all nations, the unity of all souls. 


—_—— 


DEDICATION BY THE PEOPLE. 


USED AT UNITY CHURCH, HINSDALE, 


Minister: We thank thee, our 
Father, for this House our hearts and 
hands have builded, thy Spirit working 
in us both to will and do. For all 
things come of thee. We offer noth- 
ing to thy service here, which thou hast 
not first given unto us, 

First, let us dedicate this House to 
the Better Life within ourselves; to in- 
ward loyalty to each one’s best ideals; 
to the unselfish motive; to the earnest 
endeavor; to the humble mind; to 
watchful self-control;. to that quiet, 
beautiful, firm spirit, which is. the 
source of all high character and noble 
conduct. To Purity of Heart let us 
dedicate our Church. 

People: FEven.to the life of God in 
the soul of man! Amen! Blessed, he 
said, are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, for 
they shall be filled. 

Minister: ‘ToService next; service 
from the heart outwards,—service of 
the clean hand, the kind eye, the tender 
word, the self-forgetting deed; to the 
service which remembers that the only 
human thing to give a fellow-man is 
some form of one’s self. Inthis House 
may we remind ourselves that sincerity 
must stand behind kindness to make it 
love; that to bear each other’s burdens 
is to make light one’s own; that the 
selfish life is not worth living, but is 
true dying rather; that only they who 
make more love’'on earth have earned 
their room on earth. To fellowship of 
hearts and the joining of hands let us 
dedicate our Church. 


People; Amen! More blessed, he 
said, to give than to receive. To the 


bearing of others’ burdens, to the charity 
which thinketh no evil, which suffereth 
long and still is kind, which never fail- 
eth, believing, hoping, enduring all 
things,—to Love we dedicate _ this 
place. | 

Minister: ‘Tothe spirit which seeks 
the Truth, to know it, to love it, to 
speak it in love, and to do it, though 
one must go alone and to his hurt; to 
the spirit of Truth which is the Com- 
forter, of ‘Truth which maketh free; to 
the mind which. re-considers and _ re- 
states and confesses error, which seeks 
for substance under forms and symbols, 
and for unity beneath men’s differences: 
to this spirit let us dedicate our Church, 
gratefully honoring here all teachers, 
scriptures, lives, that, in all ages, have 
revealed the Truth to men. 

People: He who seeks shall find; 
to him who knocks it shall be opened. 
To trust in Truth, to the open mind, 
to the freest thinking, to the noble 
doubt, to the delights of reverent con- 
viction, and to reverence for others, 
reverence, however much it differs in 


its objects from our own, we consecrate 
this Church. 


Minister: 'To belief that the relig- 
ious life is the thankful, trustful, loyal 
and helpful life; to belief that to love 
the good and live the good is the su- 
preme thing in religion; to faith that 
no good thing is failure, and no evil 
thing success; to the sense of union 
here and now with things eternal, the 
sense of deathlessness, which the self- 
forgetting life awakes in man: to these 
high faiths, so far as in us lies, let us 
dedicate our Church. 


People: To these our faiths, and to 
the end that their best meanings may 
open in our minds and their glory fill 
our lives, we dedicate our Church. 

Minister: And thus to God, the 
Life, the Light, the Love, the One in 
All; to natural praise and worship, as 
here we think the thought of Him to- 
gether; to gratitude and joy and trust, 
as here we name Him by the heart’s 


Father, now and without ceasing let us 
strive to dedicate our Church. 

People: The Father in our hearts 
be witness! In spirit and in truth, so 
far as in us lies, we dedicate this House 
to the Eternal God. 

And by our worship here, may every 
home of ours more truly be a House of 


God !. 


Minister: Each home a House of 
God! And may our Church be as 


a larger Home into which our separate 
homes all open. Let nothing noble 
there, be here unwelcome. Here let 
the children love to come. Here let 
the aged ones be greeted reverently. 
Here, week by week, let the strong re- 
new and consecrate their strength. 
Here let the babe be welcomed to the 
earth, the wedding vow be hallowed, 
the “ God be with thee” uttered for 
our dead. Let no man be stranger 
here, but all who wish to join us for 
ends of truth and righteousness and love, 
feel, by our greetings, that it is a home 
for them. Peace be within these walls! 
Peace to us, and to our children’s chil- 
dren, here! 

Choir: 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, good-will among men! 
All the ends of the world shall worship thee, 
And glorify thy Holy Name! Amen! 


he Sludy Sable. | 


Lessing's Prosa, Edited by Horatio Stevens 
White. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


a 


Sixth in the series of German classics 
published with notes and intended for 
American readers comes a volume of 
prose selection from Lessing. It in- 
cludes a number of his fables, the well- 
known * seventeenth letter ” with its at- 
tack on Gottsched and the Faust frag- 
ment, his defence of F'ree-masonry and 
several selections showing his theologi- 
cal and philosophical activity as well as 
letters from which one gains a_ brief 
view of his family relations and his in- 
tercourse with friends. The compact 
paragraph in the preface, which sets 
forth Lessing’s place in German litera- 
ture, is well worth noticing for its own 
sake. E. E. M. 


The Standard Symphonies. By George P. 
Upton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
pp. 321. $1.50. 

This tastefully bound book, dedicated 
to Theodore Thomas, is the last of a 
series including “ Standard Operas,” 
“ Standard Oratorios ” and * Standard 
Cantatas” by the same author. It con- 
tains an outline of the scope of the 
symphony, together with analytical de- 
scriptions of the main symphonic pro- 
ductions of all the greater musical 
masters. The works of more than two 
dozen composers are analyzed in acare- 
ful, vivid manner, taking the leading 
motif and following it through all its 
varied and beautiful forms to the close. 
The author is not only appreciative, but 
has an admirable way of getting the 
feeling of the music he describes into 
words. While not addressed to musical 
adepts in fugue and counterpoint, this 
book is an excellent one, and invaluable 
to those advanced students desiring 
properly to appreciate the higher order 
of orchestral music. B. G. 


Young Maids and Old. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Cloth, pp. 
404. $1.50. 

A very wholesome, gracefully writ- 
ten and interesting story. The heroine, 
Irene Flanders, spending a summer in 
a small New England village, thereby 
unconsciously determines the future 
life of two young maids and two old 
ones. It is in the entertaining and 
vivacious narrative of her simple joys 
and sorrows, and in the development of 
her pure character that the charm of 
the story lies. She serves as a foil to 
the pretty, thoughtless Susan Farley, as 
does Phineas Thorne to the artist and 
exquisite, Leyton, these double con- 
trasts lending wonderfully to the effect- 
iveness of the whole. Altogether the 
book is an unpretentious tale, pushing 
its author far below the ranks of 
genius, but showing her to be in her 


name Father,—to the Eternal God, our 


field a literary artist of no mean order, 
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Dotes from thy Field. 


Boston, MAss.—A committee of the 
American Unitarian Association has 
just called a meeting in Channing Hall 
of persons interested in enlarging the 
work and means of their association. It 
is hoped to collect $100,000 for mission- 
ary purposes. About one hundred and 


twenty persons. attended. After re- 
marks by Messrs. E. Hale, Hart, 
Reynolds, Wheeler, Gaffield and 


Ames, a committee of twenty-one (busi- 
ness and professional men and some wo- 
men) was named to collect subscriptions 
for the work of the current year. 

—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and a 
fair evening joined in assembling a 
large audience for the Unitarian tem- 
perance meeting at King’s Chapel,— 
the second of the series of this season, 

—At the Monday Club, Rev. J. B. 
Green, of Gloucester, gave an essay on 
the “Churches of To-day and _ their 
Unfinished Work.” } 

—Atthe Sunday-school Union the 
conversation brought out many meth- 
ods of conducting the primary instruc- 
tion in Sunday-schools, 

—Rev. Edward E. Hale gave at the 
Old South Meeting House a lecture on 
“The Possible Boston,” in the free 
course on Municipal Reform. 

—Patriotic addresses were the order 
in several of our public halls February 
22. Amarked interest in the Revolu- 
tionary heroes, Washington and_ his 
contemporary generals and statesmen, 
is noticed in our current magazines and 
daily newspapers. The Old South 
Meeting House, with its relic exhibi- 
tion and its calls for gatherings of 
school children, has greatly encouraged 
a desire to stud y American history. 


ENGLEW oop, [LL.—The celebration 
of W: ashington’s birthday by the pub- 
lic schools was a memorable occasion 
in the annals of Englewood. At to 
o’clock the children marched into the 
assembly room of the beautiful new 
high school building tothe sound of the 


drum, each bearing a flag. Three 
large flags were borne aloft in the 
hands of the boys. The _ honorable 


Board of Education, Mr. Bright—Prin- 
cipal of the schools, teachers, ministers, 
and the orator of the day, Rev. J. LI. 

Jones, occupied the platform. T he ex- 
ercises opened with the singing of 
“ America.” Prayer followed.” Then 
the “ Star Spangled Banner ” was sung 
by the large audience of citizens and 
children. Passages from Washing- 
ton’s farewell address were read. Mr. 
Jones gave a stirring and eloquent 
address on Geor ge Washington. The 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic, > con- 
ducted by Miss Nash, was sung by the 
schools, and, last of all, the children 
marched down to the street, where, 
amid the booming of cannon, the stars 
and stripes were hoisted to the top. of 
the school house, to say to all beholders 
that here American citizens are being 
educated. It is whispered that a wo- 
man, a disfranchised citizen, was at the 
bottom of it all. 


Rock River Crrcie.—The Rock 
River Circle of Unitarian churches (or- 
ganized one year ago) met at Shetheld, 
Til., February 5, with good represent- 
ation from all its societies. The open- 
ing sermon was preached by Mr. Beals, 
of Monmouth, and all who heard him 
feltthat Monmouth had done a good 
thing in calling so able and genial a 
man to her assistance. Large delega- 
tions were present from Geneseo, Mo- 
line and Davenport. A sermon by Mr. 
Miller, of Geneseo, called out a vigor- 
ous discussion. The papers and ‘dis- 
cussions of the meeting proved of great 
value to many persons present,who are 


unable to attend the state and Western 


Conference meetings. Says our corre- 
spondent: “ Sheffield does not seem in 
the least disheartened by having been 
obliged to give up her able minister, 
Mr. Fisher, to Cincinnati, but has 
bravely called a new man to her pul- 
pit, and when they get him properly 
trained will chee:fully give him up to 

> eset St. Louis or any other mis- 
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sionary post where they feel that he is 
needed. This live society deserves 
great credit for her steadfastness and 
courage, and is constantly sending her 
members out into the world to help | t 
build new societies where none existed 
before.” 


Bupa, I[Lu.—Mrs. C. J. Richardson, 
of Princeton, read Mrs. Woolley’s very 
helpful and bright paper on “ The 
Ideal Church,” at the Union church, 
February 1oth, in the morning. Every- 
one appreciated the paper and only 
regretted that so few of = country 
people could have heard 1 In the 
evening Mrs. “Wetec apd gave her 
own paper on “ The Aims and Needs 
of the Woman’s Conference,” and was 
promised a good collection for its 
work. Mrs. Chester Covell read the 
sermon last Sunday, to supply for her 
husband, who preached in Moline. 
The Buda people are very glad to lis- 
ten to the women lay pre: ichers. The 
field is large, and we hope more wo- 
men will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


PRAIRIETON, IND.—A friend writes: 
“UNITY comes to me as it now is, a 
blessing; but I have often thought in 
my loneliness how much I would appre- 
ciate a sermon each week. The one 
that I have had the pleasure of reading, 
in answer to our Arkansas brother, was 
just the very one I needed most myself. 
[| have two copies of that 
grand book, ‘ Robert Elsmere’; one I 
keep to lend and the other for more 
selfish purposes. It has opened the 
Hood-gates shut for years of the past 
and we may look for great results. 
The orthodox preachers in even the 
country churches help to advertise it 
by condemning it. For every ‘don’t’ 
they utter, fifty do read and believe. IT 
will try yet further to get subscribers 


for Unity.” 


PRINCETON, ILL.—Mr. Jones came to 
Princeton, January 27th, and preached 
for our * People’s Association ” in the 
evening, to a very large congregation, 
a most helpful and inspiring sermon. 
The notices in our local papers. of his 
Saturday evening lecture. on “ The 
Cost of an Idea” give some idea how 
much good our country churches would 
receive, could such men go out to them 
during the week to give our word 
inspiration. You people in Chicago, 
just buried in lectures, sermons, and 
essays, have no idea how we ee for 
a few ‘such things. Mr. Jones’ lecture 
was the first lecture or essay this winter 
in our town. 


THe MippLesex Nortu Associa- 
TION, MASSACHUSETTS.—<Action has 
been taken for the purpose of bringing 
the Unitarian and oleecssiia ministers 
and churches into closer relations of 
religious and social fellowship, one of 
the first results of which was a meeting 
at the Shattuck street Universalist 
church, Lowell, February 12, at which 
the pastor, Rev. R. A. Greene, read a 
very excellent essay on “ Unitarian and 
Universalist Christianity,” which was 
published in the Lowell Jforning 


Mail, February 16. 


Rev. HuGu O. PENTEcostT, pastor 
of three liberal congregations in New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark, respect- 
iv ely, reported at Unity office, on 
W ednesday, February 20. Mr. Pen- 
tecost was ‘here: as a delegate to the 
Tariff Reform convention then in ses- 
sion. He is an earnest advocate of 
free trade and the single tax. Though 
a radical reformer, he isas far as possi- 
ble from a_ red-handed revolutionist. 
His cordial and manly bearing make 
his visit a pleasant memory. 


Keokuk, lowa.-—On Sunday, Jan- 
uary 27, services were held in the First 
Unitarian church of this city by Rev. 
Mr. Todd, of Des Moines. After ser- 
vices, the annual meeting of the con- 
gregation was held and the following 
Board of Trustees elected: Messrs. A. 
L. Connable, W. E. Kellogg, H. C 
Hodge, Drs. S. W, Moorhead and J. 
M. Shaffer. Doctor Shaffer was elected 


a a 


pr eltdent of the Boatd Mr. C. P. ‘lege 
secretary, and Mr, Harrison Tucker, 
treasurer, 


Mo. ine, [ILL.—The Western Secre- 
tary spent Sunday, February 24, with 
the Unitarians of Moline. The new 
Unitarian church is rapidly approach- 
ing completion and promises to be a 
delightful church home. One of the 
pleasing features of this new society 
is the number of young people fn con- 
gregation and Sunday-school, 


HInspALx, ILL.—The Unitarian pul- 
pit of this place was occupied on Sun- 
day, February 24, by Rev. C. J. Bart- 
lett, of Sioux Falls, Dak. 


St. Louts, Mo.—Rev. John Sny- 
der, of St. Louis, was in Chicago 
February 24, exchanging pulpits with 
Rev. David Utter. 


‘“ Let us build to the Beautiful Ne- 
cessity,” teaching “that law rules 
throughout existence; a law which is 
not intelligent but intelligence; not per- 
sonal nor impersonal—it disdains words 
and passes understanding; it dissolves 
persons; it vivifies nature; yet solicits 
the pure in heart to draw on all its om- 
nipotence. —Hmerson. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Jesus Brought ‘Back: 


MEDITATIONS ON THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS. By 
the Rev. J. H, CROOKER, 12mo., 214 pages, $1.00. 


‘The book is written in the most reverent spirit, it 
iS based upon a wide range of reading, and its argu- 
ment is stated in language which, w hile at all times ad- 
mirable, becomes at its height nothing less than elo. 
quent.”— Zhe Evening Fournal, C hicago. 


‘*Our readers know something of the rare clearness, 
precision, and directness of Mr, Crooker’s style, which 
goes to its mark as straight as a rifle-ball. We recom- 
inend them to see for themselves how well these quali- 
ties are brought out in the chapters of his little book, 
which, as a manual or summary of the points it treats 
can have few equals. . . . We welcome it not for 
its critical or literary merits alone, but as an indepen- 
ent worker in our field."—TZhe Unitarian Review. 


‘*We have here what must be confessed . . , to 
be a piece of exquisite and devout writing. . . The 
author is no destructionist; but has a clear, and to him 
vowerful, view of Jesus as the inspirer of the race. . 
lis work will do wonderful good to those who 
thoughtlessly neglect the character of Jesus Christ be- 
cause of prejudice against theology, and would help 
sweeten many of the more conservative views of the 
Redeemer of the world.’’-Pud/ic Opinion, Washington, 


How Men Propose: 
Tue FATEFUL QUESTION AND ITs ANSWER. 
Scenes from the Popular and the Classic Works of 
Fiction. Collected by AGNES STEVENS, t2mo., $1.50. 
“The making of this book was a clever conceit.’’— 
The New Jork Herald, 
‘*The book is a ’cute one, and ’twas a bright woman 
who compiled it.’’—‘Fournal of Education, Boston, 


‘“It is one of the kind of books which, when once 
made, One wonders why it was not made before. 
Itis not by any means a trivial publicatiou, but one of 
great value as showing how the art of the writer man- 
ages this most difficult problem. It is needless 
to say that the work Is interesting reading; it would 
be difficult to select the same number of p: iges and cover 
any more interesting extracts from writers of our 
popular works of fiction.’-—The Universalist, Chicago. 


The Standard Symphonies: 


THEIR History, THEIR Music, AND THEIR Com- 
posers. A Handbook. By GrorGE P. Upton. 
Uniform with The Standard Operas, The Standard 
Oratorios, and The Standard Cantatas, 12mo, 32! 
pages, yellow edges, $1.50. 


Love 


‘“* Before going to hear an orchestral program one can 
become as familiar with the symphonies on it by the 
aid of this work as with the dramas of-Shakespeare by 
reading the text before see.ng the performance. Thus 
equipped with a knowledge of structural ideas and by 
familiarity with the de velopment of the main thoughts 
of the composer, the enjoyment of orchestral music 
can be incalculably broadencd and deepened. Mr. 
Upton’s characterization of the symphonies is replete 
with that exact knowledge, that sensitive understand- 
ing of tone-color, and that thorough grasp of technique 
which his learning, his expe rience, and his taste justify 
the public in expecting.’’—The Chicago Tribune. 


—_—_ --— 


For sale by all booksellers. Will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, Chicago. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICACO CORSET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. ’ 


Howon, ina 60 


NEW BOOKS. 


QUAKER GIRL OF NANTUCKET. 
By Mary CATHERINE LEE. « $1.25. 


An engaging story of an island which pos- 
sesses remarkable historical and local interest. 


NCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF 
Recent Discoveries. By RODOLFO 
LANCIANI, Professor of geese AB 
the University of Rome. With roo illus- 
trations, 8vo. tastefully bound, $6 oo. 


HE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMER. 
ican History, 1783-1789. By JoHN Fiske. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


An admirable book.—New York Times. 


OUNG SIR HENRY VANE. 
By JAmes K. Hosmer. With a por- 
trait of Vane, p!ans of Marston Moor 
and Naseby, a /ac-stmile, etc. 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


MERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


Vol. XII. INpIANA. A Redemption 
from Slavery. By J. P. DUNN, Jr. 
$1.25. 


Vol. XIII. Onto, 
Ordinance of 1757. 


$1.25. 
Two 
series. 
HE LIFE OF DELIA BACON. 
By THkropoRE Bacon. With a Portrait 
and Letters from Hawthorne, Emerson 
and Carlyle. 8vo, $2.00. 


HE DESPOT OF BROOMSEDGE 

COVE, By “ CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- 
pock,” author of “In the Tennessee 
Mountains.” “The Prophet ofthe Great 
Smoky Mountains,” and “In the 
Clouds.” Each 16mo, $1.25. 


HE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND, 
And Other People. By SARAH ORNE 
Jewett, author of “A White Heron,” 
“ A Marsh Island,” ** A Country Doctor,’ 
“Deephaven,” ‘ Country By.Waye” 
“ Old Friends and New,” “* The Mate of 
the Daylight,” etc. Each, $1.25. 


HE PECKSTER PROFESSORSHIP. 
A Novel, comprising An Episode in the 
History of Psychical Research. By J. 
P. QUINCY. $1.25. 


HE McVEYS. 
By JOSEPH 


First Fruits of the 
By Rurus_ KING. 


additional volumes in a most valuable 


KIRKLAND, author of 


“Zury.” r6mo, $1.25. ZuRY. I2mo. 
$1.50. 
Two remarkable stories of pioneer life in Illi- 
nois. 
RESSY. 
A Story by BRET HARTE, $1.25. 
He interests us, he delights us, and he captures 


1, STODDARD. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CU 


BOSTON. 


_ RY obcea Scandens. 


-a FD \ ‘\ he most magnifi- 


us from first to last.—R. 


Moonflower. 
grand, pure 
white, deliciously 
fragrant, rapidly 
elimbin Ving 
‘Plants 2 

8 for ny 


8 a > 
n Oses, 
BU. 
Everbloom- 
Tea Resesa, 
60c. 
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Remit for any of 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
10) =! BY THE BEST 
American Authors. 
= For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 


Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five story readers and ten cents. dress, 


Potter & Potter, 86 and 9 Federal st., Boston. 


KINDER GARTEN #= fated Kind for 


co 
eg re no | ne de om ical Teas 00 indorsed 
@ year. 

CE B.STOCKHAM & Co,Chicago,111. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


owner. 


March 2, 1889 


Ohe Home. 


A RIDEsIN JAPAN, 


When I first landed in Japan, I 
thought it very strange not to see 
horses in the streets. There were car- 
riages, however—many tiny carriages 
—and in these, grown-up people were 
drawn by men, just as you take your 
baby-brother or sister riding, when the 
day is fine. Several men came running 
to me at once, some calling “ kuruma! 
kuruma!” others “ jinrickisha! jin- 
rickisha!”” the Japanese and Chinese 
names for the little carriages. 

I chose a kuruma with a bright blue 
cushion and shiny wheels. ‘“ Kore wa 
ikura?” (How much is this?) I asked 
“ Jin roku sen ” (16 sen) said Toma, the 
He meant 16 sen an hour. A 
sen in Japan is the same as one cent in 
America, and 100 sen make a yen, 
which is equal to our dollar. 


I could easily step from the ground 
into Toma’s carriage. He placed him- 
self between the shafts and_ started 
away with me much faster than you 
would think it safe to run with your 
little brother or sister. At first I 
thought [ should pitch backwards, and 
then I was afraid we should knock 
down somebody, or run into other car- 
riages, so narrow were the streets and 
Toma went so fast. But he knew how 
to dash through crowds of people with- 
out hurting any one, and never lifted the 
shafts higher than was safe. He wore 
only a pale blue shirt with a short sash 
tied around it. His sleeves were 
tucked up, and on his feet were shoes 
of straw, fastened by a thong which 
passed between his first and second 
toes. He was so polite and had an 
expression so pleasant, you would have 
liked him as I did. 


I was afraid Toma would become 
tired, and sometimes I jumped out, 
walking a little way to rest him, but 
soon I found he liked better to have me 
sit still, and I spent all of my time in 
looking about, 

It is great fun to ride through a Jap- 
anese city, because the shops are en- 
tirely open to the street; you can look 
right into them and see everything up- 
on the shelves.. In some are beautiful 
soft crepés and silks, handsome sashes 


woven in gold thread, and delicate fab- 


rics for the rich, also blue cottons which 
the poorer people, wear; in other shops 
are decorated tea-pots, cups and bowls, 
lacquered trays, pretty painted lanterns, 
fans and screens, dainty carvings in 
wood and ivory, rich bronzes cast in 
the form of storks, dragons, peacocks 
and flowers. 

You would like the toy shops. Out- 
side hangs a large paper fish on a bam- 
boo pole. The wind fills it and makes 
it flap its tail and fins as if alive. In- 
side are funny Japanese dolls, that can 
be made ta move their necks and wrists, 
curious candies, nests of boxes fitting 
snugly, paper windmills, drums, mar- 
velous kites like birds. 

Japanese parents are very fond of 
their children. The third day of the 
third month is called the “ Feast of 
Dolls,” and is devoted to little girls. 
The fifth day of the fifth month is the 
“ Feast of Flags” for boys, when they 
have figures of soldiers and of things 
used in war. 

Inthe great city of Tokio, where 
parents are afraid children will be lost, 
a small plate of wood or brass is fast- 
ened on the back of each child’s dress, 
and bears his name and that of the 
street where he lives, that he may be 
returned if he runs away from home. 

I have often watched Japanese chil- 
dren at play. They are very sweet- 
tempered and seldom quarrel. I have 
never heard one say to another, “ I will 
not speak to you again.” | 

Many children had strapped upon 
their backs a baby brother or sister who 
was thus taken care of; others carried 
their dolls in the same way. 

It is pleasant also to ride in the coun- 
try in Japan, amidst fields of rice and 
millet. A kuruma man will travel 
twenty or even thirty miles a day. 
When he has a long distance before 


ai 


him, he does not go fast at the start, 
but keeps up an easy trot all the way. 
If he becomes tired, he can do what a 
horse cannot, he can ask another to 
take his place. Toma gave me many 
rides and I thought him one of the 
nicest kuruma men I knew.—Cora A. 
Benneson in Scattered Seeds. 


Ir HAs been aptly said that “every 
congregation is composed of two class- 
es; workers and grumblers. The work- 
ers never grumble, and the grumblers 
never work.” If this be true, as it 
doubtless is, then the remedy for the 
cure of this evil is very apparent—give 
every person something to do.—/‘rom 
“ Vethods of Church Work,” by Rev. 
S. Stall, 


Aunoungements, 


JENKIN LLoypD JonkEs will preach Sunday, 
March 3, at All Souls’ church, corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue, on Les- 
sons from the Verestchagin Pictures. 

Joun R,. EFFINGER will preach, Sunday, 
March 3, at Louisville, Ky. 

HeNRY Doty MAxson will preach, Sun- 
day, March 3, at Hinsdale, Il. 

WiLtiAM C, GANNETT, will preach, Sun. 
day, March 3, at Unity church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Tue Strupy Section of the Fraternity of 
the First Unitarian Society, Chicago, meets 
March 15; subject, English Pottery. 

W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON lectures, Thurs- 
day, March 7,5 Pp. M., at the Architectural 
Sketch Club room, Art Institute Building. 

Tue CurcaAGo UNITARIAN CLUB will 
meet at the residence of Mr. J. P. Gardner, 
3700 Ellis avenue, March 5, 5 p.m. Rev. 
Henry Doty Maxson, of Menomonic, Wis.. 
will give an essay on ‘ Do the Masses need 
Superstitution ?” to be followed by discussion. 

Members of the club are expected to notify 
the hostess if they cannot be present. Non- 
residents, visiting members of the club, are 
welcome to any of its meetings. Invitations 
for others should be obtained from the hostess 
or the secretary, Mrs. E. A. West, 426 West 
Jackson street. : 
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The Ethical Record. 

Issued Quarterly, by the “ Union of Socie- 
ties for Ethical Culture”; S. Burns Weston, 
Editor. Vol II, No. 1, will contain the follow- 
ing: ‘A school of Philosophy and Applied 
Ethics,” by Felix Adler, Ph. D. “The Prac- 
tical value of Philosophy,” Prof. Josiah Royce. 
“The scientific treatment of Religion,’ Duren 
J. H. Ward, Ph. D. “Letters from O. B. 
Frothingham, Prof. Wm. James, Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, T. W. Higginson, Rabbi Emil 
Hirsch, Francis E. Abbot, and others, in re- 
gard to the proposed school of Philosophy and 
“thics.” ‘ Moral instruction of the young,” 
Prof. Adler. ‘The Ethical Basis of Fellow- 
ship,” Wm. M. Salter. “Report of the late 
Convention of Ethical Societies.” | 
Yearly subscription... .cncscccncesccns $1 0O 
Binet CORE. ccapcaceeencdwanssnecess . JO 

Drafts and postal orders should be made 
payable to the Editor Address “The Ethical 
Record,” 405 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burlington Route. 


Cherp Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 

farther west.”” In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri Kiver, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 
large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and yarnished, suitable for office or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

| EUSTIS 


P. 8. : 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q, R, R. 
Chicago, Il. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


Possesses in the fullest degree the tonic and stimulat- 
ing properties of the Hypophosphites combined with 
the healing, strengthening and fattening qualities of 
the Cod Liver Oil, ina perfectly agreeable form, of 
wonderful value in Consumption. Debility and 
Wasting Diseases. 


A Specific for Throat Diseases-Brown’s 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES have been long and favorably 
known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and all Throat troubles. ‘‘¢ They are excellent for 
the relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat. Thev are ex- 
Hd effective.’”—Christian World, London, Eng- 
and, 


‘It is the biggest thing I ever struck.”” What? Why 
the business advertised in another column by B. F. 
Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. If you 
are open to any engagement write them. They can 
show you a good thing. 


REDUCED T0 $22.00 


Our *‘ Columbia’? No. 5, 
High Arm, Walnut, 5 Drawer, War- 
ranted 5 years. Sent anywhere on 
receiptof price. Write fore 


THE JEWEL MT'G CO., Toledo, 0.,U.8. A 


-conctvived and exceedingly well done, 


The Scriptures—Hebrew and 


Christian. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Bible. Arranged 
and edited by Rev. Edward T, Bartlett, D.D,., Dean of 
the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of the 
Old Testament Languages and Literature in the P. E. 
Divinity School in Philadelphia, To be comp leted in 
three volumes, of which two will be given to the Old 
and one to the New Testament. Now ready. 


PART I,—Hebrew Story from the Creation to the 
Exile. 12mo., red anes Lsicshebtleias soskeede $1 So 

PART IL,—Hebrew Poetry and Prophecy, Uni- 
form with the above I 50 

‘The translation is made by the aid of the best 
helps which modern scholarship has afforded, and the 
work is well qualified to induce in the minds of young 
readers, for ah itis mainly prepared, an interest in 
the word of God as found in the Old Testament.”’— 
The Advance (Chicago.) 

**T believe that the possession- of this single volume 
is likely to do much to give not only the younger mem. 
bers of Christian families, but their parents as well, a 
living conception of Hebrew history, and so to supply 
one of the chief deficiencies in the Christian culture in 
our time. I believe that I should have made a much 


more ag yreacher and teacher of the Scriptures if 


such a book had come in my way in my youth,’’— 
Professor Hincks (of Andover.) 


** As teachers desire to know what sinc han use they 
can find in such a book as a help to themselves and to 
their older scholars, we recommend this book as a Har- 


mony of the Old Testament, showing the relation of 


history, law, psalm, prophecy, and proverb.’’—Ames’ 
Church Sunday-School Magazine. 

‘*T have examined the book, and have found it to sur- 
pass my expectations, both in its scope and the method 
of execution of the central idea of such a work, I 
consider it very valuable, and helpful for Bible study 


both for young and old.”—Hev, Arthur Brooks (New 
York.) 


GREAT THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
THINKERS. By Lucia T. Amss, Boston. With 


21 Illustrations, 12mo, cloth...............-.--..-.$1.50 


‘With a profound appreciation of the difficulties in- 
volved, the attempt has. been made to present in as 
simple language and as definite form as possible, an 
outline of those fundamental truths in science, history, 
religion, and morals which shall be a basis for all later 
thought, with the hope that, however inadequate, it 
may atleast serve as a stepping-stone to something 
better than was taught most of the children of the 
previous gencration.’’—Zxtract from Author's Pre- 
face. 


**'The book we have all been waiting for, for the in- 
struction of the children as to the general order of 
things inthe universe , . . it wasa happy thought 
to prepare it.”’—tev. Fulis Jl. Ward (Roxbury 
Mass.) 

** A clear and interesting outline of the great thoughts 
contained in the Holy Scriptures worthy of 
thoughtful reading . . . should prove of service to 
many.’’—rom the Rev. Hy. Motlet, D.D., Church 
of the Hoiy Communion, New York. 


‘J am greatly pleased with the work; it is admirably 
I think it will 
prove a valuable aid te home education, and I do not 
see why it may not be used advantageously in the 
Sunday-School—at least IT intend making the attempt,”’ 
Rev, Chas, W. Wendte, Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association for the Pacific Coast. 

We can heartily recommend this’ beautiful book to 
mothers for their little ones.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


—_—_ 


List of recent publications and full prospectus of the 
 Scriplures’’ sent on application. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, 


27 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpirTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 = year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3 in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton proses: Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman —. History will be furnished in cloth as 
: eee: or a club of twenty-five the same bound 

n leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Uniry to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.”—Boston 
Herald. = 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it.”—TEmPp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis astory wh.ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BRIGHT AND FAST S*esaom". Pz 


Turkey Red, Yellow, Cardinal, Blue, Scarlet, Pink, and 
Brown. toc. per e by mail, Agents wanted. 
WwW. Cushing & Ce., Foxcroft, Maine. 


Charles H. Kerr & Company’s 
Own | -ublications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress, Old subscribers to Unity whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers who send not 
less than a dollar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the wef prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail. 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘* terse, compact, rapid and intense.”’ [Chicago Tribune. } 
Paper, 10mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 

The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 Cents, net 3§ cents, 
postage 7 cents, 

wesays. By James Vila Blake. ‘ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents, 

Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
mediwval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children,’’ Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Poems, By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 

The Sailing or King Olaf and other poems, 
By AlicaaWilliams Brotherton, ** We can commend it 
to all lovers of poctry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 15mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
agre § cents, 

Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
230 pages, retail $t.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 

WJack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M, Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.” [Herald. ] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
ape 12 cents, 

The Philosophy of Price and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Kchoes from the Blarney Stone and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1,00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 

The Faith that makes -Faithfal, Eight 
sermons, by Willian C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Kighth thousand, Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents, 

Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Gfumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 

The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, Cloth, 
i8mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents, 

Helps to Self-Cualture,. Seventeen pamphlets 
paren under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

Inity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNity 
subscribers go cents, postage 10 cents. 

A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘* A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”’. | Light, London.| Cloth, Svo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents, 

Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents, 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. ly Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 15 cents, postage 2 cents. : 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth, 
16mo., 127 pages, retail §0 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. 


The Cabinin the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12no., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents, 


“Show us the Father. ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C, 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16ino., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 83 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. } 


‘Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review and criticism of icone George’s 
‘*Progress and Poverty,’”’ and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.’’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution-:of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. “One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.’’ 
[Literary World.| Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net so cents, postage 6 cents. 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of progressive orthodoxy. 
By Sands Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net S8gcents, postage 11 cents. 
Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
pays for the FARMERS’ 


CENTS ORD, (illustrated) one year, and 
and 


your address printed in the AGENTS’ 
which whirling all over the United States, 
you will get hundreds of samples, circulars, books, 
newspapers, magazines c.,from those who want 
ts. It is but a small investment which pays well. 
List sent to each answering this. 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Record Pub, Co., 
POULTRY Gtonthiy'S mouths on trial, 


15e, RURAL C 
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WHAT THEY THINK OF UNITY. 


We have recently been in communication 
with our subscribers, and our readers will find 
below a few hints of how UNITy is regarded 
by these subscribers. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FULL WEIGH 
2 PURE ie 


From Vancouver’s Barracks, W. T.: “I will 
do something for youas often as I can. Hope 


P.O. DRAWER, F, 
to send a few subscribers.” 


169-175 La Salle Street. 


From a solitary subscriber in a New York 
town: “TI always find new ideas and some. 
thing worth treasuring in the heart.” 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR, PAUL CARUS, £ditor. 


THE OPEN COURT isa scientific and philosophical journal devoted to the work 
of “ conciliating science with religion,” 

THe Opren Court holds that Religion and Science, rightly understood, do not 
contradict each other. The apparent divergencies have arisen from the false dualistic 
conceptions of world and life. | 

This Conciliation of Religion with Science THE OpreNn Court finds in Afonism—to 
present and defend which is the main object of this journal. 

Montsm is that view which recognizes the Oneness of All-Existence. 

Asa Philosophy, AMZonism is the basis of modern science. It teaches that truth is one 
and the same, 

As a Religion, Afonism teaches that the individual is a part of the whole. The 
individual must conform to the laws of the All in order, not only to live but also to lead a 
mnoral lite—a life that is worth living. 

The religion of AZontsm thus becomes the scientific basis of. Ethics, which regulates 
the relations ot the individual to his fellow-beings as well as to the cosmical laws of the All.- 

THE Open Court is the exponent of the most advanced thought of Europe and 
America in philosophical, biological and social subjects. It numbers among its contributors 
the most eminent /:¢/erateurs, scientists and thinkers of the present day. The effort is made 
to present, in live and faithful characters, the tendencies of progressive science and philoso- 


From a Massachusetts subscriber: “I shall 
do all I can for the paper that plants itself so 
squarely for religious freedom. Your zeal, 
your love of truth, your faith in goodness and 
the eternal energy that moves the world and 
mankind, commands my help. I. trust all 
eastern Unitarian churches will learn to know 
you better. I hope to get two or three sub- 
scribers even in this town.” 

From a Michigan parish: 
patby with your work. 
Success to you.” 


“Tam in sym- 
Will do something, 


Kroma New Hampshire pastor: ‘ Send 
three hundred of your cards ‘To.Eastern 
Unitarians.’ I will speak a good word for 
UNITYy and the effort to increase the circula- 
tion.”’ 


From North Carolina: “ Money is not too 
plentiful here, but I will do what I can.” 


From a Massachusetts pastor: “I like the 
plan for Uniry. Will do my best to get fifty 
subscribers in my parish. Send two hundred 
slips. I look with hope to the influence of 
Unity. Wish you could get a thousand east- 
ern subscribers.” 


From a New York pastor: “I cannot agree 
with UNIT Y’s position but am glad to recog- 
nice the good work it does. Send seventy- 
five circulars.” 


From a Boston minister: 


“Tam in hearty 
sympathy with you. 


Send fifty slips.” 


From New Jersey: ‘“ Will with pleasure 
distribute slips and mention the paper as fav- 
orabiy as I can in the pulpit.” 


From the vicinity of Boston: “ Send two 
hundred slips and I will help.” 

From another New Jersey minister. “ Be 
sure that nothing which I can do will be 
omitted.” 


From a Unitarian minister in the west: 
“] should have no objection to distribute the 
circulars and doing what I could to further the 
Unity list here, but it would not be best. 
Unfortunately, the feeling prevails here that 
Uniry is the organ of a faction and represents 
illiberal liberalism. I am well aware of the 
manner in which this feeling took its rise and 
gained currency, and am also well aware of 
the injustice it imposes upon Unity. But 
there the feeling is, and there it ts likely to re- 
main so long as the majority are unwilling or 
unable to distinguish between the position 
taken by Unity, and the non-religious po- 
sition.” | 

From an Iowa sister. ‘I heartily respond 
to the plan of increasing the power and useful- 
ness of Unity. The sermon once a week is 
just what was needed to complete its value as 
a missionary.” 


From a Minnesota sister: “I would gladly 
send a hundred dollars to-day to aid in the 
good work of making reason reverent and re- 
ligion reasonable. Great and noble is your 
work.”’ 


From a lonely woman in Indiana: “ UNITy 
comes as a weekly blessing. How I will ap- 
preciate a sermon a week.” 


From a layman in New York City: “ Your 
plans for UNiTy must succeed, I will be one 
of a hundred to give five dollars apiece, to put 
five hundred copies in the missionary work.” 
[Two more have also subscribed. Where are 
the ninety-seven others? Ed. ] 


From an Iowa physician: ‘An united 
effort all around will easily bring the fifteen 
hundred.” 


From a California pastor: “There is, of 
course, a local, possibly a ptrsonal reason, for 
the existence of UNITY, but we on this coast 
do not feel this. Our general interests are 
better served by the egtster.” 


From a California subscriber: “ UNrty in- 
terests ought to be vastly greater hereabouts.” 


From a woman in Washington T.: “ UNITY 
needs only to be known to be appreciated by 
the unprejudiced. Its coming into our home 
is one of the events of the week. The con- 
densed, but clear and never to be misunder- 
stood form in which it presents the leading 
questions of the day is very acceptable to busy 
men and women.” 


From a western minister: “ Why do you 
try to reduce the price? Enlarge it and make 
it better and no one will begrudge the half 
dollar. Its quantity and quality is too thin.” 


From a woman in the same state: “ We 
have no pastor, but we are going to multiply 
our present list of subscribers by three.” . 


From a pastor in an adjoining state: ‘The 
people I have spoken to seem to think it too 
dear. Had your circular said positively a dol- 
lar, we could do more.” 


From a Wisconsin pastor: “Iam in hearty 
sympathy with the spirit and purpose of 
nity. Will increase its circulation as I 
can.” 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by 
the United States Government. Badoresd by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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TERMS TO 
UNITY 

SUBSCRIBERS, fi 
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EXCEPTIONAL Bi > seat 

BOOK OF 


PERMANENT 


VALUE. . i 
From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy Of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr, Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 


“One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical’ accuracy; yet at the 
same time it isso plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price [ have 
ever seen, j. W. Yum, Se, C, A,.3.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges----.......--.-.-- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges.............--..- 2 25 
Half Morocco, gilt edges..............- 2 50 


And asa special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptiops are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .... $2 25 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year..... 2 50 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year-.. 2 75 

This offer is on the basis of the present sub 
scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. If 
the price is reduced, all who accept this offer 
will receive the paper a year and a half. 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Fublishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


phy. Actual contact with the pulse of modern thought, in Europe and America, is what it 
otters its. readers, 
The issues for the past year contain essays by : 


Prof. W. Preyer. 
Carus Sterne. 

L.. F. Vance. 

Max Muller. 
Prof. Ernst Mach. 
7’. B. Wakeman. 
Edmund Montgomery, M.D. 
M. Wilhelm Meyer. 


Lucien Arreat. 

Alfred Binet, 

Dr. Edward Prooks. 
Mrs, L2. D. Cheney. 

Moncure D. Conway. 

Prof. £. D. Cope. 

Prof. Georg von Gizyckt, 
Ludwig Notre. 


Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
Wm, M. Salter. 

Gen. M. M, Trumbull. 
Prof. Calvin Thomas. 
Geo. M. Gould, M.D. 
ik. P. Powell. 

S. Arthur Strong. 


Price $32.00 for one year; 31.00 for stx months; 50 cts. for three months. 


Single copies ro cts. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFKBS. | 
ay FF Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (U., Quincy, Lilinois-’ 


% THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


——— tH E—— 


--YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 —— It is a large, eight-pa 
yaper, every page lled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
‘ humorist. The circulation is rapidiy increasing, 
Endorsed by the best _——- as suitable for cverybody to read. Its reading 
matter is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
new subscribers for only $1.00 a yvear, or \ 
50 cents for six months. Wc willsend it three 
months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk,nearly half ayard square, in handsome designs, assurted. 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent? 
years for §1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them te 
bea rcmarkabie bargain. Wecan recommend them to all our readers.—Zdtior. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
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& gubseription A 
= Free for Every ,, 
Club of Four New 
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"C CAPRICE! 
isthe name selected from thousands suggested by | 
~~, customers for the 


announced Jast sca CW SIriped Rose 


sonas The Coming Rose. 


THE CREATESTNOVELTY 


~ «=> IN HARDY ROSES EVER OFFERED. 
aa It originated with us in 1885 ;is entirely hardy, hav- 
, } $ [ae ine cnduredthe ri or of our northern winters with- 
re, out protection, rite us and learn how you can 


4 . 
-” havea 
we rane THIS ROSE FREE 
% = FF rslerge and fragrant; color soft, satiny pink, dis- 
tinctly ecined, and dashed with white 6 S satuitnas free 


_ bloomer ; not an old flower ina new name, but a genuine YY 
novelty. brices 1.00, prepaid, andeach purchaser can have 


Z : : } 
: acopy of . 
_— STRIPED ROSE free, if desired. \! | CK S FLORA x GU DE ie 
PRICE 1-00. for IS39, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, now ready; > 
revised.and enlarged; new shape; new type; elegant cover; a frontispiece, and 3 Colore \ 
Piates. Contains an illustration and description of every a, oy seed plant, flower and 
vagteenth and prices of same, No bogusoffers, We donosadvertise ** two dollars’ worth for 
50 cents,” but we do give money’s worth, both in quality and quantity. Sce our Novelties in | 
Flowers and Vegetables. Price of GUIDE, 15 cents, and each copy contains a certificate for that 


amount in Seeds,so that the book is practically fre. JAS. VICK SEEDSMAN, Roc ester,N.Y,. 
‘ — ee = 
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UPD ROSES 


CED Sian 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
the latter we introduce thee CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 


YOU WANT iT | i somuses Borcyrrsquitsy ees ta cree 


ou want PURE TESTED SEED or anything, 
for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. IT’S A 
BEAUTY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and save 
lcommissions. Thirty-fifth year: 24 greenhouses, 00 acres. , 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


ONE OF THE BEST TELESCOPES IN THE WORLD. 


= Ftlf 


THE Best DOUBLE-BARRELLED SHOTGUN. . 


¢.CO et 


: In order tointroduce our good 
2 : ther notice,send absolutely free ,to one 
\. locality, one of our Grand Double 
= m| ) Pelescopes, and the best Double-Bar- 
S relled Shot Gun made. We 
areable to make this wonderful offer for the reason that our goods are 
of such merit that, when a person possesses them, in any locality, their 
fame spreads, and many people net age a large and profitable tradeggy’ 


always results. We can supp y only one person in each locality. \ <erecech- 
Those who write at once, will make sure of their reward, while ‘ho-- gat . | Loading. 
who delay will lose the chance. Best Gun, Grand Telescope. No space 


10 or 12 Bore. 


to explain further here. Those who write at once will secure prompt iS = co. Bex éi0, — — 


livery, State your express-oflice address, Address, Hi. 


